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Norma Shearer won 
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Romance...tuned to the beat 
of your heart...as three win- 
ners of Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences “Best 
Performance” awards...are 
teamed in a romance greater 
than ‘Smilin’ Through.” As a 
stage play, ‘The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street” scored a three 
year triumph. As a Metro- 
Goldwyn- Mayer presentation 
it brilliantly dominates the 
1934 cinema scene! 
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MAUREEN O’SULLIVAN 


KATHARINE ALEXANDER 


From the play by . . . . Rudolph Besier 
Directed by... - +. Sidney Franklin 


SHE’S TERRIBLY 


IMPORTANT AT THE BANK!—BUT OH, 


HER TERRIBLE TEETH! 


Mz like Helen—they like to play bridge 
with her. But they don’t like to dance 


with her—and they never propose. For the 
“but” about Helen is her teeth! 


elen’s eyes are brilliant—and her hair 

lies in soft, natural waves. She’s charming 
to look at, and invaluable at the bank. But 
—there’s a “but” about Helen. 


A nd Helen’s contract is so marvelous that 
she could go into tournaments if shedidn’t 
work in a bank! But—the “but” about Helen 
gives her many a bad moment. 


hen Helen touches up her pretty lips with 

lipstick—can’t she see that her teeth look 
dreadful? They’re dingy. “Pink tooth brush’ 
could easily be the cause of that! 


Hee: dentist would soon explain that 
tender, bleeding gums need massage with 
Ipana. With Ipana and daily massage—her 
gums would soon improve. 


Or Helen’s teeth were brignt ane arrrac 
tive again—there’d be plenty of young men 
asking her out to dinner and to dance! 
Romance would come running her way! 


tender—and to leave a 
trace of “pink” upon your 


Cie Pook Poot bres” 
tooth brush. “Pink tooth 


wit, Deana and Wharsage! 
brush” may be the first step 


F YOU—like Helen— 
have allowed your teeth 
to become dingy and ugly 


because you have allowed 


“pink tooth brush” to go on and on 
—get a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste. 

Clean your teeth twice a day with 
Ipana. It isa splendid modern tooth 
paste which cleans not only the 
surfaces of the teeth—but deep into 
every tiny crevice. It really cleans 
your teeth. Then — because Ipana 


TUNE IN THE “HOUR OF SMILES“AND HEAR THE — 


IPANA TROUBADOURS WEDNESDAY EVENINGS 
WEAF AND ASSOCIATED N. B. C. STATIONS 


IPANA |, 


TOOTH PASTE 
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contains ziratol, which aids in stim- 
ulating and toning tender gums— 
massage a little extra Ipana directly 
into your gums. 

Today’s foods are neither crunchy 
nor coarse enough to exercise your 
gums properly. ‘That is why gums 
today tend to become flabby and 


1934 


See the Ipana Electrical Man. 


toward gum troubles as serious as 
gingivitis and Vincent’s disease. It 
not only may dull your teeth—but 
may endanger your teeth. 

But with Ipana and massage, the 
dangers from “pink tooth brush” are 
minimized—and your teeth shine 
out when you talk and smile! 


> 4 VISIT 


“A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 


SEE IPANA MADE FROM START TO FINISH 
General Ex- 
hibits Group Building No, 4—Chicago, June — 
October, 1934, 
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HE whole world was shocked to hear of 
the death of Marie Dressler, whom we all 
had learned to love and admire for the 
human quality she had brought to the 
Motion Picture Screen. Out of the depths of 
despair, she had come to us to bring joy and 
happiness to a multitude of fans, the extent of 
which cannot lightly be determined. Her own 
life was a succession of ups and downs. One 
moment she was famous and the next almost 
forgotten. But the courageous heart of Marie 
never faltered. Whatever her fortune, what- 
ever her fate, she met the world bravely; 


never for a minute did she lose that magnifi- 
cence which was so characteristic of her life 
as well as of her movie impersonations. Marie 
has gone from us, but in another sense, she 
has not died. She will live forever in the hearts 
and minds of all who had the good fortune to 
see her. She is immortal in moving pictures. 
In this issue we are proud to present a glow- 
ing tribute to Marie, written especially for 
the New Movie Magazine by May Robson, who 
was for thirty years Marie Dressler's closest 
friend, and is herself, one of the really great 
actresses of the stage and screen. 
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Yes, indeed | use 
cosmetics! But by 
removing them 
regularly with Lux 
Toilet Soap | guard 
against Cosmetic Skin 


Miriam Hopkins 
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Sallys pretty 


STAR OF PARAMOUNT” 
“SHE LOVES ME NOT” 


and Sally’ gma! 


She uses cosmetics as she always has but 


/ DONT BLAME 
YOU FOR BEING 
') PLEASED MY DEAR! 


YOUR COMPLEXIONS 
AKNOCKOUT_ NOW 


YOURE REMOVING 
COSMETICS THE 
HOLLYWOOD 
way! 


removes them thoroughly the Hollywood way— 
guards against unattractive Cosmetic Skin! 


CREEN STARS are wise in 
S the ways of loveliness! And 
thousands of clever girls all over 
the country are adopting Holly- 
wood’s beauty care to guard 
against unattractive Cosmetic 
Skin—keep their complexions ex- 
quisite. 

Have you seen warning signals 
of this distressing modern com- 


i 


plexion trouble—enlarged pores, 
tiny blemishes, dullness—black- 
heads, perhaps? 


Cosmetics need not harm even 
delicate skin unless they are al- 
lowed to choke the pores. Many 
a girl who thinks she removes cos- 
metics thoroughly actually leaves 
bits of stale rouge and powder in 
the pores day after day. Then the 
pores become clogged, distended 
—Cosmetic Skin develops. 


Cosmetics Harmless if 
removed this way 


Lux Toilet Soap removes cosmetics 
thoroughly. Its ACTIVE lather 
sinks deeply into the pores, carries 
away every vestige of dust, dirt, 
stale cosmetics. Before you apply 
fresh make-up — ALWAYS before 


R4, you go to bed at night, use this 


gentle white soap! 
CODE 


or 


Singing Her Way - 
Stardom 


THEL MERMAN is the charming sec- 
retary who made good in‘the big towns 
of New York and Hollywood. 

Every office and every community has 
its “Ethel Merman.” You all know the girl. 
She is around 20, maybe a stenographer, or 
department store clerk or school teacher. She 
does her daytime job well and then at night 
is the life of the party. 

But most of these “Ethel Merman’s” are 
never heard of in Hollywood or on Broadway. 
And why? Because they are unwilling to 
work and fight for stardom. Because a pretty 
face and figure and a sweet little voice, are 
not the most important requirements. It’s 
really all a matter of courage. The kind of 
determination and never-say-die attitude 
which brought the real Ethel Merman to the 
peak of success. 

There is no theatrical strain in Ethel Mer- 
man’s family. And there was no urging of 
her mother to persuade Ethel either for or 
against a stage career. Mrs. Zimmerman 
(Ethel cut off the Zim) told her 18-year-old 
daughter to weigh the problem carefully 
and then if she still wanted to go on the stage, 
to go to it and succeed. 

Ethel did a (Please turn to page 170) 


(Below) Ethel's one 
weakness is ‘Scraps’ 
her fox terrier, and if 
she can't have him, 
she'll take his double 


° Ll u 
in rags. 


Here is the story of a girl 
who didn't wait to be discov- 


ered, but went out and fought 


her way to success 


Ethel, joyous in the 
prospect of returning | 
to Hollywood for her | 
second picture 
"Kid Millions," op- | 
posite Eddie Cantor. 


By 
JOHN T. CASEY 


e Coming events cast 
their shadows before 


You will soon be seeing MAE WEST in-her new picture, “BELLE OF THE 


NINETIES,’ with ROGER PRYOR, John Mack Brown, John Miljan, Katherine DeMille 
and Duke Ellington's Orchestra. Directed by Leo McCarey. A Paramount Picture 
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Wide World 


All the latest news of 
the younger set fresh 


from Hollywood to you 


The Junior Hollywood 


PARADE 


Wide World 


Mitzi Green, almost seventeen, playfully feeds Trent (Junior) Durkin, also 


By HENRY WILLSON 


grown up, a large, luscious doughnut. Above, at left, Irene Hervey and 


George Woolcott starting off in search of a soda. 


HE Hollywood Younger Set makes way for its 

first juvenile director. Twenty-four-year-old 

John Flory, Yale graduate, is in Hollywood today 

under contract to Paramount studios, to start a 
directorial career. He was signed by Emanuel Cohen 
in New York as the result of a six hundred foot film— 
“Mr. Motor Boat’s Last Stand”—a comedy of an un- 
employed negro, made in six m.m. film among the piano 
box depression homes along the Hudson River in New 
York. If Flory succeeds it will undoubtedly open the 
minds of producers to try new young talent in fields 
other than acting. It will give the college man a chance 
in Hollywood and prove the worth of such 
excellent schools of theater training as the 
Baker School at Yale, which John Flory 
attended. 

George Woolcott, the young actor M-G-M 
brought out from New York several months 
ago, has discovered his big mistake. For 
three months George has been pondering 
over the fact that he hasn’t been put into a 
picture as yet—and today he finally figured 


out the answer: 
I didn’t fly out 


“You know what it is? 


Coast.’ I did all that. I appeared in a play—was 
signed by a studio—but then came my big mistake, 
darn it—I took the train. But I’m going back to New 
York—then fly to Hollywood.” 

* * ~ 


Girls—rush to ye local sweet shoppe. MHollywood’s 
younger female members of the cinema are now trying 
to PUT ON weight. Mae West has nothing to do with 
it—it’s just an idea started by Irene Hervey, and fol- 
lowed by most of her friends. Each afternoon she 
persuades one of the boy friends of the moment to take 
her soda-fountaining. Charles Laughton started the 
idea of four o’clock tea on the set—but the 
young people can’t seem to down the tea so 
sodas it will be. Figures are mounting 
along with the studio commissary cash 
registers. 

% % * 

Helen Mack claims it’s quite natural to 
“go Hollywood’—and confesses that given 
the opportunity she will “go Hollywood” in a 
big way. 

“What is considered the putting on of a 
lot of flash and glitter,’ Helen said, “‘is merely 


here. I came by train—that’s the whole ‘ride Wor  iLulfillment of a long-felt, natural desire. 
trouble. You see, in Hollywood, to be ap- There is no cause to condemns star an ty 

1 j j ienta 
pe recat fe cee oe Nia Horiy, 40! Saneine score ie nage 
and directors constantly fly East and fly narrowly escaped aye things which they never had in any 
West— it’s the only thing. A studio must see being assaulted degree before. They cannot be blamed for 
you in a play, sign you up—then you plan to by strikers while doing so when the opportunity presents it- 
leave the following morning, and ‘fly to the yachting. self. Most of the (Please turn to page 90) 
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.. here truly is a romance of unforgettable beauty! 


ANNA STEN and FREDRIC MARCH 
smc couns Wo Live Again sigma 


: From the novel, “Resurrection. by Leo Tolstoy : Relkedsed<thnu UNITED- AR TASS 
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DAY by DAY 


By NEMO 


ASSING Clark Gable’s dressing 
room, on our way to the set, 
we were Startled to find that 
democratic gentleman indus- 
triously polishing his riding boots 
and whistling over the job as though 
(believe it or not) he thoroughly en- 
joyed it! 
Well, there’s nothing like finding 
out just how the other half of the 
world lives! 


Wy BEN Lee Tracy’s mother came 
out to Hollywood to visit him. 
you never saw such an excited boy 
in your life! 

The Tracy cyclone toted the little 
lady all around the lot, showing her 
off to everybody from the president 
to the office boy, until she was gasp- 
ing for breath and begged for a 
recess! 

But don’t think she didn’t love tt, 
bless her! 


Several days ago, three of Warren 
William’s dogs got loose, invaded a 
neighboring chicken ranch and did 
in seventeen examples of high-class 
poultry. 

Without any argument, Warren 
pulled out his wallet and paid the 
farmer off, spanked the frolicky pups 
and wended his way home. 


For “You Belong to Me," Lee 

(Schnozzle) Tracy gets a beak that 

will make Jimmy Durante sob with 
envious grief, 


Next morning, the appreciative 
farmer appeared on the William 
back stoop, bearing the seventeen 
deceased hens, all beautifully dressed 
and ready for the oven! 


Incidentally, Warren has invented 
a revolving dog-pen that makes the 
job of feeding the critters much 
simpler and more convenient for 
both dogs and the feeder. 

And, if you know of any dog fan- 
ciers owning more than a dozen 
canines, tell ’°em to check with War- 
ren. 


Little Cora Sue Collins has a pas- 
sion for bright red fingernail polish 


but Mother says no dice. So, when 
the make-up man presented Cora 
Sue with a left-over bottle of the 
scarlet dye, she did a neat and gaudy 
j0b of painting up her pet canary’s 
toenatls. 

And the poor 


bird’s been so 
busy trying 
to pick it off 


that he hasn't 
chirped a single 
tune for more- 
than wm week. 

e 


Joan Craw- 
ford has a new 
“inspiration” these days. It’s 


Phil 
Regan, Warner Brothers’ recent ac- 


quisition, and . . . how that lad can 
sing! Incidentally, he’s a New York 
York policeman, so be careful! 

To get herself in the “mood” for 
a scene, Joan was relaxing in her 
portable dressing room, while her 
maid played just about every record 
Phil had ever made. 

Then, when her mood had reached 
the proper pitch, Joan went through 
the scene, which was merely a mat- 
ter of walking in, putting on her 
galoshes, and... walking out again! 

Ah, it’s a fatiguing business. 


VW HEN Richard Cromwell gets to 


feeling so low that he could put 
on his high hat and walk under a duck 
he makes a date with Helen (not “the 
boop-a-doop’”’) Kane, a pal of his early 
school days. 

There’s a psychology to it, because 
he dislikes all her friends; and she has 
little use for most of his, so-00-0. . 
by the time they’ve finished lunch, the 
two of them have worked up such a 
dandy “mad” that Dick successfully 
forgets what he was low about in the 


first place! 
e 


HEN the news of Garbo’s 

youthful apprenticeship in a 

Swedish barber shop hit the front 
(Please turn to page 14) 


Freulich 


(Above) Jeanette MacDonald had a birthday while she 
was making "The Merry Widow" 
and Ernst Lubitsch arranged a party for her. 
garet Sullavan in her favorite position—readin' and eatin’. 


and Maurice Chevalier 
(Right) Mar- 


NEWS ABOUT THE MOVIE FOLK YOU KNOW 
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“The Summer left My Hair Streaky and Dull 


—but Ive Made it EVEN and 


LUSTROUS 


again with Marchand’s Golden Hair Wash . . 


Maybe too much summer sun has 
streaked or dulled your pretty 
blonde hair. Now you, too, can 
EVEN-UP the shade, make it look 
NATURALLY EVEN, without dark 
and light spots, with Marchand’s 
Golden Hair Wash. By diluting 
Marchand’s and rinsing the entire 
head, you can bring out a thousand 
tiny highlights in your hair—giving 
a soft golden gleam. 

Refined girls like the skillful, NAT- 
URAL way that Marchand’s re- 


stores normal brightness to blonde 
hair. The blonde who is proud of 


MARCHAND’S 
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GOLDEN 
Makes Streaky Blonde Hair EVEN and LUSTROUS 


her hair—the girl who is sensitive 
about what people think she 1s 
doing to her hair—they always 
prefer Marchand’s Golden Hair 
Wash. 


REMEMBER —when diluted with 
warm water, Marchand’s_ gives 
blonde hair a lovely NATURAL 
brightness. Do it at home yourself. 
Simple directions on the label. To 
be sure of beautiful results be sure 
you get the genuine. 


The same reliable Marchand’s makes 


dark excess hair INVISIBLE—1like 


HAIR WASH 


the light unnoticeable down on the 
blonde’s skin. This avoids shaving 
and coarse re-growths. Makes 
limbs dainty and attractive. 


Ask your Druggist or Get By 
Mail—Use Coupon 


C. Marchand Cb., 251 W. 19th St., N. Y. C. 
45c enclosed (send coins or stamps). Please 


send me a regular bottle of Marchand’s Golden 


Hair Wash. T.M.-1034 
INI Gin. /See sie Me vi 6 y's a Mie’ 30k le ia ile 
Address: . 2% «2 Cityie isc. igs State 


FREE TRIPS 


AWARDS FOR SALESPEOPLE 


for the best letters about 
friendly, helpful service 


Ree in our office of 5 ballots (see opposite page), 
bearing your name, admits you to membership in the 
1934 TOWER Retail Sales Honor Roll. You will be 
presented with an attractive bronze HONOR badge of 
identification. 10 ballots, similarly received, entitle you 
to membership and a silver HONOR badge. 25 ballots, 
similarly received, give you membership and a gold 
HONOR badge—highest recognition of all. 


10 FREE TRIPS to New York 


Each 1934 TOWER Retail Sales Honor Roll winner 
will be provided an opportunity to obtain still greater 
reward. A FREE trip to New York—FAME—as one 
of the nation’s best salespersons. This is the final goal 
for each of these best retail Salesmen or Saleswomen 
..- 10 in Grocery Stores, 10 in Department Stores... 
who write the best short statements about what con- 
stitutes Friendly, Helpful Service. Be the store sales- 
person from your city to earn this glorious visit to the 
center of retail activities. Civic and merchandising 
leaders will be here to acclaim you for your achieve- 


ment! 


STORE 
SALESPEOPLE: 


Earn One of these 
20 FREE TRIPS to 
New York—National 
FAME—in the 1934 


Tower Retail Sales 


Honor Roll 


Grocery salespeople: closing date for your entry—September 15 


Department store salespeople: closing date for your entry—Oct. 15 


Beautiful Display Seals for Stores 


Dealers— Beautiful Friendly, Helpful Service Window Seals are yours 


for the asking. They identify you as co-operating in this tremendous, 


nation-wide movement to improve retail store SALES and SERVICE. 
Write Ben Irvin Butler, TOWER MAGAZINES, 55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


HOME © MYSTERY ° 


SERENADE 


TOWER RADIO ¢ NEW MOVIE TOWER i 
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2,000 IN CASH 


AWARDS FOR TOWER READERS 


for the best letters about en- 
joyable shopping experiences 


Think of that joyous vacation trip of which you’ve 
often dreamed .. . Of those smart new housefur- 
nishings you want to buy . . . Or the extras in 
clothing and incidentals a little additional money 
would provide for your family... 


All these—many more—of your personal desires 
can be easily and quickly realized. Yes, indeed! All 
you need do is write us an interesting, short letter 
telling of an enjoyable shopping experience. Men- 
tion some item you bought in a Grocery or 
Department Store. Put the name of the store sales- 
person on the ballot below and attach it to your 
letter. That’s all. It takes but a few minutes—so 
jot down your thoughts zow and enter this pro- 
gram in plenty of time to WIN! 


You need not buy anything to compete. Letters 
will be judged on their merits: value of salesper- 
son’s service to yox— manner in which Department 
Store experience is told—its simplicity, its clarity. 
(Entries may be used by publisher in any manner 
desired and will not be returned.) Duplicate 
awards in case of tie. Decision of judges final. 
TOWER employees and their families are ex- 
cluded. Only ove statement per person for each of 
the monthly cash offers in this series. 


FRIENDLY, HELPFUL SERVICE PROGRAM 
for Grocery Stores .. . closes Sept. 15, 1934 
for Department Stores . . closes Oct. 15, 1934 


Get your letters in before midnight, these dates! 


MAGAZINES 
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Giendly 


HELPFUL 


If you wish to write a separate letter about 
both a grocery store and department store 
shopping experience, you can use this 


of it for the other vote. 


Comic 


82 CASH AWARDS: 


(1) First Prize for the bestletter . . $250.00 
(1) Second Prize for the 2nd best letter 100.00 
(1) Third Prize for the 3rd best letter . . 50.00 


(4) Fourth Prizes for the 4 next best letters, ea. 25.00 
(25) Fifth Prizes for the 25 next best letters, ea. 10.00 
(50) Sixth Prizes for the 50 next best letters, ea. 5.00 


(Awards given ONLY in accordance with rules stated 
in left-hand page of this announcement) 


MAIL THIS OFFICIAL BALLOT TO 
SHOPPING EDITOR, TOWER MAGAZINES, 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Write, clearly, in this space, name of your most helpfu/ 
Retail Store Salesman or Saleswoman, together with 
name of store in which se or she is employed. 
Mail this official ballot (or facsimile) completely 


filled, to Shopping Editor, TOWER MAGAZINES, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


TERE e ave cia bag See GSS ee aD de Sucre ce noe SORE OK 
(Store Salesperson’s Name) (Man?) (Woman?) WHICH 


(Name of Store in which employed) (Department of Store) 


(Grocery Store?) (Dept. Store?) 


Se ee ee ee ee ere TC eee ee 


Y...«CHECK 
(Married?) (Single?) WHICH 


Do you OWN?....or RENT?....(apartment?).... (house?).... 
CHECK WHICH 
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ballot for one vote and make a facsimile 
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NEMO KNOWS—DAY BY DAY—AND NEMO TELLS 


(Continues from page 10) 
pages, M-G-M 
executives 
went into a 
frantic huddle 
and matched 
pennies to see 
which one of 
them would 
carry the bad 
news to Her 
IPT OwO wi 2 ll 


Highness. 
Of course, 
Garbo seldom 


reads the fan 
magazines, so 

. as Mary 
Livingstone 
would say: 
“Somebody 
had to do it!” 

When the unlucky fellow ap- 
proached the lady’s dressing room 
his bridge-work was chattering. 
Tensely, he waited while the great 
Garbo carelessly perused the head- 
line ... the opening paragraph. 

Finally, she turned to him. “So?” 
she smiled. “That iss amusing. Did 
you write it?” 

That was all. And when the pale 
exec wobbled weakly into the front 
office, you could have sold the rest of 
the lads down the river! 


O initiate their new offices, Para- 
mount threw a swell cocktail party. 
One minute, the bar was packed to 
the gunwales with thirsty females; the 
next, it was as deserted as Scotland 


on tag day! 
And for why? For because the 
dashing Francis  (1-kiss-your-hand- 


Madame) Lederer had been detected 
sneaking down the corridor and the 
gals were hurrying to see who could 
get their paddies in first! 


Ore while turmng a corner, we 
came upon an individual whom 
(from the back) we took to be either 
an ambassador from the House of 
David, or Peter the Hermit, Junior. 

When we got around in front of 
the white-trousered, sport-shirted 
person whose dark hair hung nearly 
to the waist, it turned out to be (of 
all things!) Evelyn Venable, who 
had dashed off the set to grab a 
sandwich for herself! 


ONE of the publicity boys dusted 

off an antique when he an- 
nounced to the press that Dick’s car 
had been stolen. 

It was all right until the insur- 
ance company read about it and 
dashed out to the Cromwell resi- 
dence, prepared to do right by Dick. 

And, there stood the car... and 
a pretty flustered Dick who did his 
best to explain to them the strange 
and wonderful intricacies of a studio 
publicity department! 

® 


Vv Austin Parker was seeing 
Miriam Hopkins, he 

ashamed of the fact that he wore old- 
fashioned steel-bowed 
glasses that, whenever he 
was out with the light of 
his life, he tucked them 
away in a deep dark 
pocket. 

While Miriam seemed to 
cnjoy his company, still 
he just couldn’t bring her 
to the yes-stage, and it 
worried him, no end. 

One day, when they were dining out, 
Miriam handed him the menu and 
asked him to order for her. And, there 
he was .. . ketched! 

Reluctantly, he donned the steel- 
rimmed glasses. And was he surprised 
when Miriam squealed: 


with a make-up mirror. 


was so 


(Below) Shirley Temple and Baby Le Roy play 
And (left) Otto Kruger, 


Bob Young, and Wells Root play with an electric 
hoist while making ‘Paris Interlude.” 
age makes no difference! 


You see— 


“Austin! Dm so glad you wear 
glasses! . . . I noticed those red marks 
at the corners of your eyes and I was 
deathly afraid you’d had your face 
lifted !!” 

c) 


Bo LSss4 LANDI is a cat and dog 

fancier to the tune of five each 
(which makes it come to a cat apiece 
for every bow-wow). 

One morning, while taking her 
daily ride, a-la-horseback, she no- 
ticed, near the end of the bridle path, 
a tent that had been pitched by two 
boys who were camping out. 

She also noticed two fine blood- 
wounes that seemed to belong to the 
ads. 

The next morning, and the third, 
the camp was still there. But after 
a week, during which time she had 
failed to pass the spot, Elissa re- 
turned to find that the boys had 
gone, leaving the poor dogs, prac- 


tically starved to death, behind them. 


Gathering the whimpering animals 
into her arms, she headed for home, 


where, over a good meal, the two 
feeble tails began wagging again. 

And now the generous lady has 
become too attached to the hounds 
to give them up. 


Virgil Apger 


(Above) Wallace Beery 
teaches little Carol-Ann Beery 
to take snapshots, 


GLASSES VS. FACE-LIFTING—ELISSA’S 5 CATS 
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HE kids around Balboa Beach think 

Jimmy Durante is just about the 
swellest guy in the world, because 
when the “Student Tour” company was 
there on location, Jimmy gave ‘vil it 
hurt to entertain the youngsters. 

He stood on his head, built sand 
castles, played leap-frog .. . in fact, 
if it hadn’t been for THAT THAR 
NOSE, you couldn’t have told him 
from the kids! 

On the same trip, Maxine Doyle, who 
is playing the lead, had an amusing 
though rather unpleasant experience. 

Maxine was supposed to be coxswain 


for the rowing crew. Ensconced 
onthe shtile seat, 
facing the crew, Sx, (i's 
she waited for “| <{— > 
the call for “Ac- a 
tion!” aa t; 

Suddenly it <@/—\ Pie 
came. The boys | }) /*// # 

{ 


dug their oars in } | 
the water. The 1 bess Mr, 
! 


boat shot for- PIV yd 
ward. And Max- Oe | en) 
ine shot back- J 

ward! By 

But you can’t 

beat that gal for stick-to-it-iveness! 
As soon as they fished her out and 
dried her off, Maxine went right back 
and beat that slippery seat at its own 
game! 


e 
A! the Biltmore Bow! the other 
night, a society matron was 
thrilled silly when Clark Gable and 
party sat down at the table just next 
to hers. 

And while a dozen photographers 
swarmed around to snap the lion of 
the evening, the lady twittered. And 
twittered. 

Probably in self defense, the hus- 
band motioned one of the photogra- 
phers to his side. 

“Why don’t you take my picture?” 
he wanted to know. “I’m just as 


important in my line of work as 
Gable is in his. Give us a break.” 
“Sure,” said the photographer. 
“Yor five dollars, it’ll be a pleasure!” 
And, not being a piker, the lady’s 
husband dug down and the picture 
was made, 
When the print was delivered, the 


missus took one look and gurgled 
herself into a state of coma. For 
there ... just as plain... was Mis- 


ter Gable, peeking over her shoulder 
and registering familiarity! 
e 

INCE discovering their bonanza 

for 1934, M-G-M has been work- 
ing Otto Kruger almost to prostra- 
tion. 

Arriving home the other night, in 
a state of nervous exhaustion, he 
lost his temper over some trivial 
thing that his ragged nerves had 
magnified a thousand times. 

The next instant he opened his 
mouth to apologize and was hor- 
rified to discover that he could not 
utter a sound! In fact, the poor fel- 
low cowidnwt even get his mouth 
closed! 

If the studio isn’t careful, Otto 
will be stepping out to get himself 
fitted for a nervous breakdown! 

e 


ITH three thousand miles be- 
tween them, Richard Dix sud- 
denly discovered that his morning 
bacon and eggs would be no more 
than ashes and dust if his pretty 
secretary weren’t sitting on the 
other side of the breakfast nook. 
So, after a frantic long-distance 
call from New York, the girl of his 
dreams hopped a plane and, before 
she could reach for her powder puff, 
Richard hustled her off to the parson 
and the knot was tied. 
“She’s the girl I’ve been dream- 
ing of and searching for all my 
life!” said Dix firmly. 


T sounds like a gag, but it’s the 

gospel truth, so help me. 

Mary Boland had her hefty con- 
cert grand piano moved keg 
in one week! An she’s still 
tain abowt whether or not it’s 
right spot. 


times 
UinMCeT- 
On the 


When the piano jugglers got the 
fourth call to go out and do their 
stuff, they grabbed a box lunch and 
their over-night bags, and, the last 
we heard, they're sitting on Mary’s 
front porch, just waiting for the 
lady to make up her mind! 

e 


URRYING through the outer office 

at Pathe, we heard the switch- 
board operator excitedly putting in a 
call for Gene Raymond. 

“You’ve got to find him!” she ex- 
claimed in the transmitter. “It’s VERY 
important! Mary Pickford is calling!” 

Romance? 


e 
HE rear of Alice White’s new 
home overlooks Hollywood Bowl. 
So, just to make it comfortable for 
her friends, Alice has installed an 
immense barbecue in the back 
yard, and all the guests will have to 
do is sit in the yard, munch sand- 
wiches and listen to the glorious 
(Please turn to page 16) 


Pitts 


(Above) Edward Everett Hor- 

ton, doing something we'd all 

like to do some time—listen 
to our own voices 


(Right) The riotious Slim Summerville and ZaSu 
emote with 


(Below) Even Mary Pickford is an Anna Sten fan! 
Mary spent two whole hours on the 
Again” set, 


a goldfish in “Afterwards.” 


"We Live 
looking on. 


Wide World 
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NEMO KNOWS—DAY BY DAY—AND NEMO TELLS 


(Continued from page 15) 
music of the Bowl concerts which are 
being given this season. 

@ 


UR much-touted climate will have 
to take a bow to this: 

Jean Muir says that since coming 
to the “land of sunshine” her feet 
have grown until she is now wearing a 
size nine and one-half shoe. One side, 
Garbo! 


\) 
GINGER ROGERS lost her foot- 
ing while on a solitary fishing 
trip and landed... plop! ... into 


just about the deepest part of Lake 
Arrowhead. (Where Garbo plays!) 

There wasn’t a soul within miles, 
so the sputtering Ginger grabbed a 
slippery rock, fortunately, and pulled 
herself to safety. 

But if you want to see a first class 
shiver, just remind Ginger of the 
incident. 


t ) 
DRIENNE AMES merits the 
right to be filed under Smart 
Wives. 

Because hubby Bruce Cabot is an 
out-and-out golf fiend, Adrienne has 
had a putting green, with one long- 
distance drive, installed in the rear 
of their lovely home. Not for Bruce, 
but to learn the game herself. 

But, putting and driving aren’t 
everything. Wait until she finds her- 


self in a sand trap and without the 
regulation golfer’s vocabulary? 


() 
[t may not be Spring ...tra-la... 
but Cupid is THAT busy these 
days. 

Even as you read this, Evelyn 
Venable may be giving Niagara Falls 
the once-over in the real life role of 
a Mrs.! 

Evelyn is a strict vegetarian, but 
when she was invited to the James 
Cruze menage for dinner the other 
evening, Hvelyn secretly determined 
to eat whatever was put before her 
without letting on that 1t was upset- 
ting her routine. 

Imagine her surprise then when, 
with the others loading up with 
chicken and stuff, the servant placed 
a steaming platter of mixed veg- 
etables before 
her! 

Meet Muster 
Cruze, the per- 
fect host! 

e 


ARL BRISSON 

is very partic- 
ular about his 
wardrobe. Conse- 
quently, he has 
all his clothes ex- 
clusively designed and made by a high- 
class tailor in London. 

Imagine his embarrassment when, 
upon taking his dogs out for their daily 
constitutional, he suddenly snuck up on 
an exact replica of himself, even to cap, 
tie, and socks!! 

And his sartorial double was none 
other than Maurice Chevalier! 

Now they can’t figure out which one 
the tailor has been double-crossing. 

e 


ORDON WESTCOTT is still 

chuckling over a recent polo 
game in which he conducted himself 
most creditably. 


For a year he has been under con- 
tract to Warner Brothers. Then came 
the polo game. 

When Westcott finished the chuk- 
ker with a nifty goal, Jack Warner 
dashed out onto the field, all excited, 
and asked to be introduced to the 
goal-making lad. 

For half an hour they talked about 
the game, with plenty of enthusiasm 
on both sides. Finally Mister War- 
ner reluctantly took his leave, say- 
ing, aS he wrung Gordon’s hand: 

“Tt’s been a pleasure to met you, 
WOR Soo OP cad Nog 5 Whi Ss 4 WWneN 
did you say the name was?” 

Which only goes to show you it 
pays to know your own business. .. ! 

e 


INEXe* CARROLL was lunching on 
the Boulevard when an old friend 
called at the house. 

Knowing that her mother would be 
disappointed over missing the visitor, 
Nancy’s young daughter played pinch- 
hit hostess most graciously. 

Confidently, the child went to the 
telephone and called the Vendome, ex- 
plaining to the visitor that she wanted 
her mother paged. 

“My gosh!” she whispered hoarsely. 
to the caller. “I wonder what name 
Mother’s going under today?” 

e 


W HEN the tension gets too great 

on the “Merry Widow’ set, 
Director Ernst Lubitsch sits down 
at the property piano. And nobody 
laughs. Because Herr Lubitsch can 
play just about any selection you 
might mention, from old classics to 
ultra-modern numbers. And with all 
the flourishes of a Paderewski. Or 
a Gershwin. 

And, speaking of tension, it’s 
amusing to watch Chevalier and 
MacDonald preparing to go into a 
love scene. 

There they stand, practically toe 


(Left) 


Wide World 
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Elissa Landi has a regular 
steeplechase course on her Beverly 
Hills estate. Her horse, a magnifi- 


cent jumper, is named 


“Bourbon.” 


FISHING—VEGETABLES—GOLF—AND POLO 


Even comedians must eat. Frank Terry, gag man, Stan 
Laurel, Oliver Hardy, Mrs. Laurel and Charles Rogers, 
director, gather ‘round the hard-boiled eggs on location. 
Evidently they enjoy picnics, 


even as you an 


Stav 


one ‘ : sn 
7 Oa ue 
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to toe, cold as mud. Suddenly, Lu- 
bitsch calls for action, and, boy! 
...ina split second, they’re sizzling! 
That’s acting! 
2 
TEP into the automatic elevator in 
Mae West’s apartment house and, 
if a stiff odor of “Christmas Night” 
beats you to your knees, you'll know 
that the voluptuous Mae has just ar- 
rived. Or departed. 

Incidentally, Miss West (to ME, drat 
the luck!) has started a new style in 
formal attire that may be taken up 
by the entire film colony. And, then 
again, may not. 

Anyhow, the lady went to a formal 
dinner the other evening wearing black 
crepe de chine pajamas, a white polo 
coat trimmed with white fox, and a pink 
taffeta beret. 

e 
ON. the RKO lot, Dorothy Lee and 
Pert Kelton are flashing watches 
that aren't watches at all! 

Dorothy’s contains cold cream, just 
enough for an over-night trip, and 
the Kelton gal’s is a tricky perfume 
atomizer. Just press the stem! 

e 

Nowhere but in this topsy-turvy 
movie country would you find anything 
like this: 

On the hottest day in the year, 
M-G-M proceeded to shoot the snow 


a 


scenes of “Chained.” Tons of salt were 
scattered all over the place, and, while 


Old Sol blistered down, dozens of extras 
passed in review before the cameras, 
bundled to the ears in fur coats, and to 
the ankles in wool-lined galoshes! 
One fellow had tucked a big hand- 
kerchief around his perspiring neck, 
between shots, and forgot to take it 
out. Then he innocently walked into 
the next scene!! Of course, it had to 
be shot again... sans hankie. Di- 
rector Clarence Brown was amusedly 
tolerant about the accident, so all mem- 
bers of the set had a short rest— 
galoshes—mackinaws—and all! 


Ore favorite story is the one about 
the foreign director who was signed 
by a major studio to come over here 
and do his stuff. 

Week after week, the lonely man sat 
in his isolated office, utterly ignored by 
all and sundry. And, week after week, 
as surely as pay day rolled around, 
there in the box outside his door was a 
check for $2,000. 

After several months of this sort of 
hibernation, the fellow got tired of it 
all. Vainly he tried to contact the 
studio executives. Finally he packed up 
his family and went back to the old 
country. 

Over there, the agents who had ar- 
ranged the contract were frantic. 

“Please!” they wailed. “Over in 
America it is different! You must be 
patient ... wait! Go back... apol- 
ogize, and maybe . . . just maybe, they 
will forgive and take you back!” 

So, without even unpacking a tooth 
brush, the bewildered director turned 
right around and shuffled back to Hol- 
lywood, ready to apologize to the mas- 
ter-minds and take his medicine for 
going A.W.O.L. 

In the studio once more, he stopped 
before the door of his little office before 
going out to meet his fate. 

And there, in the box, were four en- 
velopes each containing a check for 
$2,000. 


COUPLE of diaper concerns have 
been after Baby Le Roy to indorse 
their product. “And at My age, too!” 


snorts the Babe indignantly. “I'll bet 
that old W. C. Fields is at the bottom 
of this!” 


® 
VV HEN your old favorite, Charles 

Ray, was given a small but 
meaty part in Paramount’s produc- 
tion, “Ladies Should Listen,’ there 
were holes in his shoes and he was 
driving back and forth to work in 
an ancient flivver that no smart 
used-car dealer would have traded 
for twenty-five dollars. 

The other night, when the picture 
was pre-viewed, Charles probably 
got the thrill of his life. Because 
when he walked into the scene, the 
preview audience broke into a round 
of applause that has never been du- 
plicated! 

And when two producers, in view 
of his excellent performance, offered 
him contracts, the lump in Charlie’s 
throat was so big that he couldn’t say 
a word! 

Welcome home, Old Timer! 

e 


[est Sunday, Madge Evans and 
Tom Gallery took ZaSu Pitts’ two 
children to the beach for a picnic 
spree. 

(Please turn to page 88) 


No, Irvin S$. Cobb isn't joining "Our Gang," but he works at the same 

studio, and the kids love to have him tell them stories. (Right) Phil 

Regan, New York “copper,” and Betty Grable, in a romantic sequence 
from M-G-M's "Student Tour," a new kind of college picture. 


Star 


CHARLIE RAY’S COMEBACK—MAE’S NEW FAD 
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Amazing Colors cdscovered tn Lluman Skin SUCCES. 
Hattering New Lowder Shades 


Natural brightens fair 
skin. Excellent shade 
with graying hair. 


Rose Cream gives a 
“bloom” to blonde and 
fair brunette skin. 


Light Cream makes 
lily-pale blonde or 
brunette skin look clear 
and velvet-smooth. 


Brunette (Rachel) gives 
glow and radiance to 
brunette skin. Does 
away with paleness. 


_—, 


Rose Brunette ...a 
warmer shade ...makes 


AAG 


sallow skin sparkle. And Dark Brunette . . . ex- 
it modifies ruddiness. actly right for very dark 
brunettes and alluring 


with sun-browned skin! 


HIDDEN TINTS in these New Powder Shades | 
make blonde skin radiant, brunette skin clear... @ 


CIENCE has discovered that the 

clear, creamy skin of the perfect 
blonde owes its loveliness to a faint hint 
of brilliant blue that lingers in it. 


That the clear, olive tone of the perfect 
brunette skin is due to a note of bright 
green that echoes through it. 


This amazing discovery was made by 
an optical machine which can read the 
skin. With the aid of this machine, you can 
actually see tints in the skin which the 
eye cannot detect—tints which make the 
complexion “perfect,” or too pale, too 
sallow, too florid. 


These are the hidden tints in Pond’s 
new Powder. 


Many girls’ skin analyzed 


When this sensational discovery was 
made, Pond’s examined the skin of hun- 
dreds of girls. Girls with radiant “movie- 
star” complexions—girls with skin that 


18 


rs 


: Differ Weel 9. Bou Ae Sasa 


ivory-skinned and light-haired, says, 
“*Pond’s is the smoothest powder. The 
Brunette shade brightens my skin.’’ 


was dull, tarnished, flushed, 


dark. 
That’s how Pond’s learned 


the exact colors needed to 
make blonde and brunette 
skin beautiful. 


They mixed into each of their new face 
powders just a tinge of blue and green. 
You cannot detect these tints in the pow- 
der, but you recognize their glamorous 
effect. 


New powder shades flatter 
all complexions 


Pond’s powder shades are different from 
any others. The moment you smooth 
them on, blonde skin becomes transpar- 
ent, pearly . . . brunette skin becomes 
clear, magnolia-like. 


Best of all . . . Pond’s Powder clings and 
clings. Yet never cakes—never streaks—never 
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FINEST 
POSSIBLE 
INGREDIENTS 


a 
10” 14 the me size 


clogs the pores. Its texture 
is superfine. And its perfume 
lasts to the very depths of 
the jar. 


Yet Pond’s Face Powder 
jar for 55¢ contains as much 
as many $1.00 boxes. The 
extra-big jar is $1.10. Five-and-tens and variety 
stores carry 10¢ and 25¢ sizes 


Send the coupon below for your samples at 
once. You'll be amazed to see how these new 
face powder shades will make your complexion 
clear—radiant—breath-taking. 


Ponv’s Extracr Company, Dept. K 
92Hudson St., New York City 
I enclose 5¢ (to cover cost of postage and packing) for 
Two Special Boxes of Pond’s new Powder and an extr 
sample—three different shades in all. i 
I prefer 3 different Light shades 0 
I prefer 3 different Dark shades 0 


Name. 


Street. se SS eS 


State___ 


City. es eS RR Ae 
Copyright, 1934, Pond’s Extract Company 
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Years of acting haven't 
iledthe sweet and cap- 


which has 


eo 
a ais 


Clarence Sinclair Bult 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE’S 


GALLERY of STARS. 
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Clarence Sinclair Bull 


We have always said the studios ought to pick stars according to public demand instead 
of trying to build up unsympathetic people with publicity—and Herbert Marshall is a 


sample of what the public is demanding. You'll see him next in “The Green Hat” with 
“The Painted Veil.” 


Constance Bennett, then with Garbo in 
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Clarence Sinclair Bull 
‘For years everybody has been wondering why they didn’t star Myrna Loy, and at last the 
studios did, in “Stamboul Quest.” Myrna can be the swell, freckle-nosed American girl 
she is, or the last word in exotic oriental glamour, a comedienne or a slinky siren. She 
ought to reach the top fast now. 
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Eugene Robert Richee 


Evelyn Venable and Kent Taylor played together for the first time in “Cradle Song.” 
Since then, they have been co-featured continuously because the fans demanded it. Para- 
mount’s “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” makes the fifth time they will be seen together. 
It seems to hark back to the old days of the Gaynor-Farrell team. And across the page— 
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Eugene Robert Richec 


Here is another brand new team. The popular Jean Parker, who has been a featured 

player in many M-G-M pictures and who will soon be a star in her own right, with 

Charles Boyer, whom Fox brought all the way from Paris to make this picture, “Caravan,” 
for you. Will they prove to be another favorite team in the future? 
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Freulich 


The way these youngsters pop up! It’s almost enough to make you think children must 

be born with make-up on their faces these days. Anyhow, this li’l gal is Binnie Barnes. 

She’ll be in Universal’s “There’s Always Tomorrow,” after having made a record-breaking, 
seven-day trip from London to Hollywood. 
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Clarence Sinclair Bull 


With the first picture Jackie Cooper ever made the studios knew they had a “find.” But they 

were afraid they’d never be able to dig up enough stories in which a boy of his age could 

star. It looks as if there’s no cause for worry, because Jackie is following “Treasure Island” 
' with that other boys’ classic, “Peck’s Bad Boy.” 
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Clarence Sinclair Bull Russell Ball ; 


And we’re printing this one of Franchot Tone just to show 
you that it’s possible for you to see him without Joan. He 
looks as if he misses her, at that though, doesn’t he? 
Franchot is in so many pictures right now we haven’t space 
to name them, but his latest is “Straight Is the Way.” 


When Virginia Bruce married John Gilbert she 
said she would never appear in another picture. 
She was absolutely sincere in what she said, but 
her divorce absolved her from the promise and 
now she has a long-term contract with M-G-M. 
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NAMES OF THE MOVIE MONTH—(U pper left) 


Warner Baxter, plays all parts deftly. This time, he 
plays that of a dashing young man with a flair for horses, 
in Columbia’s “Broadway Bill.” (Upper right) Richard 
Arlen seems too carefree to be ready for love, but Para- 
mount’s “Ready for Love” is actually the title of his next 
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picture. (Above, left) Gene Raymond, another versatile 
young actor. He portrays the part of a playwright in 
Columbia’s “Sure Fire.” (Above, right) Walter Con- 
nolly won stardom in “Whom the Gods Destroy,” plays 
the Captain in “The Captain Hates the Sea,” then joins 
Warner Baxter in “Broadway Bill.” 
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AS SEEN BY 


ELSIE JANIS 


ND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD 
THEM! I quote from the greatest book of 
all with reverence and because I firmly believe 
that Shirley Temple is about the nearest thing 

to a miracle that a shock absorbing public has 
blinked at in many mad modern moons. There we 
were, saturated in sex stories, gorged on gangster 
glories; muddled by murder melodramas, with cen- 
sors outscreaming the Blue Eagle when, as if by 
magic, a tiny but exceedingly bright guiding star 
appeared to prove that the world couldn’t be as bad 
as it was photographed. f 
Looking back over the last four years of crashing 
standards it is gratifying to observe that every time 
we were given a chance to come up for air we 
grabbed at it feverishly. The four outstanding, over 
night sensations of the films have been Marie Dress- 
ler, Mae West, The Three Little Pigs and Shirley 
Temple. A strange conglomeration, but each prov- 
ing in a way that we want 
our cinema fare dished out 
in plain American style, no 
smothered in a sauce of in 
nuendo and triple meanings. 
I think that Mae West has 
done ’em more good than 
wrong. Every one was bent 
on calling a spade every- 
thing from a stiletto to a 
derrick when she stepped in, 
dug up all the hidden sug- 
gestions, put them on a 
gilded tray and served them 
hot. To see a character 
which starts out bad go on 
being bad and finish in a 
triumph of badness is not A recent picture of 
demoralizing. To see a pure Elsie Janis, taken at 
young Lily turn into a pas- the tower Gtidice 
sion flower, wither and 
droop for a few reels, then 
end up in the arms of the 
right man and usually more beautiful than before the fall is apt 
to make the younger Lilys think it’s all fairly simple. It’s a pity 
that the pendulum of public approval, which has been swinging 
so far to the smutty side, should suddenly fall back and sock Mae 
West. She is a great personality and I’m only hoping that she 
will come out in one of those hard boiled but soft hearted char- 
acters who are always helping people and don’t want any one to 
know it. She might well write a story about herself and play 
it, now that it is going to be fashionable to be decent. 


Otto Dyar 


‘THE lecture being completed, we will move on to The Temple 
at whose twinkling little feet I join the throng in abject 
adoration. If the Prince of Wales had been coming to tea I 
couldn’t have been more excited. If Dillinger had arrived at my 
front door, which I opened myself to admit Shirley and Mrs. 
Temple, I could not have been more fearful of doing something 
to displease. My two Pekinese, who are very old ladies and resent- 
ful of children, sprang at the Santa Monica miracle. She looked 
at them calmly and without a change of expression said, “Aren’t 
they cute, Mum?” Mrs. Temple agreed that they were cute as I 
carried them screaming in spinster rage into the kitchen and 
closed the door. : 

We did not say, “How do you do,” or “Glad to meet you.” 
Shirley does not encourage platitudes. “Let’s go into the garden. 


“Thanks for the 

boat!"" were Shir- 

ley's parting words 

to Miss Janis after 

her visit to Elsie's 
house. 
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Oh, the wonder of that child, says Elsie; 


she is like royalty. Free, easy and natural, 


she sets the pace and you follow 


I’ve got lots of birds and boats,” I said, leading the way 
through my sweetly small house. “Birds and boats!” Shirley 
echoed, obviously puzzled by the combination, but she followed 
me without hesitation, “Mum” forming the rear guard. She 
stopped on the steps that lead from my bedroom into my back 
yard paradise, but only for a fleeting ‘once over” of a new 
playground. She looked quite serious and business-like. 

I’m not much good on what the well dressed miracle should 
wear, but the vision of her standing there under an arbor of 
pink roses, the spotless white of her little tailored coat and 
hat relieved only by the spun gold of her curls, which framed 
tenderly the small oval face with its large questioning eyes, 
will linger in my memory long after those golden curls have 
gone up or off according to future fashions. She gazed around 
appraisingly, then she smiled. The much advertised California 
sunbeams bowed low in the presence of their superior. 

She was carrying one of those new silky stuffed cats. As 
if to cast aside any slight vestige of (Please turn.to page 72) 


(Below, left) Shirley with Carole Lombard and Gary Cooper 

after a morning's work on the ‘Now and Forever" set. (Right) 

“Ooooh!” exclaims Shirley, as she is perched perilously on 
the roof of her doll's house. 


(Left in circle) Shirley opens 
a bank account at her father's 
bank. George Temple, her 
father, accepts the check. 
(Right, in circle) Shirley with 
her mother, whom she calls 
"Mum." (Left) Jimmy Dunn, 
who has played Shirley's 
father in pictures, is one of 
the most devoted of her 
many admirers. 
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The concluding instalment of the life story of the glamorous platinum 
blonde in which she relates all that has happened to her since the 
filming of “Hell’s Angels,’’ up to the present time 


Howard Hughes, the producer, I thought that 
I was the luckiest girl in the world. 

Dozens of girls had been tested for the one feminine 
role. And from all those girls I had been seleeted. It 
seemed too good to be true. I knew that, if I made good 
in the part, it would mean fame overnight. It is hard 
to describe my feelings. I was so frightened and ex- 


HEN I was given the role of the girl in “Hell’s 
VW Angels” and signed a five-year contract with 


cited and bewildered that I didn’t know what I felt. 


Franchot Tone, Hale Hamilton and Jean 

Harlow as they appear in “The Girl from 

Missouri," formerly called “Born to be 
Kissed,'’ her latest starring picture. 


Jean Harlow, her ex-husband, Hal Rosson, 

Mrs. Marino Bello, her mother, and Marino 

Bello, her step-father, photographed together 
before Jean's separation from Rosson. 
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Since they had discovered me, Jimmy Hall and Ben 
Lyon took a brotherly interest in helping me to suc- 
ceed. They knew, without being told, that I was frantic 
with the fear that I would fail. So, before each scene, 
the two boys took me to a quiet corner and rehearsed 
the speeches and actions with me, advising me in the 
reading of my lines—the very first I had ever spoken 
on a stage or into a microphone—coaching me in the 
technique of the actions. I don’t know what I should 
have done without them. 
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feeovel The 
| late Paul Bern, 
whose tragic 
death marked 
lone of the 
most distress- 
ing episodes 
| of her life. 


Se - 
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Jean in the ee: of the home she built, surrounded by the autographed pictures of 


various Hollywood stars. Funny to think of a star being an ardent autograph collector! 


We finished the picture in January and the world premiere was scheduled for 
the Chinese Theatre in Hollywood in May. Day after day I waited for a call 
for work. 

It was during those long, idle months between the end of the picture and the 
premiere that my friendship with Paul Bern developed into the rare and beau- 
tiful thing which it was destined to become. When I am working, I never go out 
in the evenings. 

But, during those months, I had no work to do. So, gradually Paul and I 
drifted into the habit of seeing each other at least once, and sometimes two or 
three times, each week. ; 

Paul loved people and parties: He liked the color and gaiety of crowded rooms, 
soft lights, lilting dance music, laughter and conversation. He taught me to 
share his enjoyment of it. « 

But Paul was not always (Please turn to page 91) 


AS TOLD TO ELEANOR PACKER 
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EpITor’s NOTE: As a tribute to Marie, her picture, 
“Min and Bill,” recently played a return engagement at 
the Capitol Theatre in New York—the first time in the 
history of that theater that a picture was shown again 
after tts first play there. Other theaters throughout the 


country are doing likewise. 
ARIE DRESS- 
LER’S friend- 
ship was one 


of the great 
inspirations of my 
life. To the world, she 
was primarily, I sup- 
pose, a brilliant ac- 
tress; to me, she was 
far more than a great 
actress, she was a great 
human being. My 
admiration for her 


(Top) Marie Dressler in a characteristic pose—as she 
won the hearts of most of her fans. (Directly above) 
some of the celebrities present at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New York to pay tribute to Marie on her 
sixty-second birthday were Maida Read, President- 
of the Twelfth Night Club, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 
Chairman; Jack Pearl, noted star of radio, stage 
and screen; Marie Dressler and Bessie Beatty, 
President of the Actors’ Dinner Club. 


Wallace Beery and Marie putting their footprints 
and signatures in the cement of Grauman's Chinese 
Theatre during the run of "Trader Horn," in 1931. 
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FRIEND 


remarkable talent was keen, but it was secondary to my 
love for her as a remarkable woman. 

Courage was the very keynote of her life story 
—courage and the indomitable will to surmount every 
obstacle which Fate could throw in her path. She was 
a woman of many sorrows. A weaker heart would 
have faltered and broken under the adversities which 
were heaped upon her. But adversity only tempered 
the fine metal in which she was cast by nature. 
She shook off her burdens, no matter how heavy, 
and barged ahead with her Falstaffian laugh—a 
little more understanding, a little more loving, a little 
more human for each trouble she faced. It is such 
women as Marie Dressler—and the world has been 
granted too few of them—who inspire their fellow- 
beings and push them ahead to worthier goals. 


We were friends for more than thirty years. 
Friends in the truest sense of the word, for we 
shared our- thoughts, our troubles and our joys. 


MARIE «= 


‘Marie Dressler, the actress, was the world’s property — 
known by everyone. But let me tell you about the woman 


whom only her intimate friends knew,” says May Robson, in 


this touching tribute to her dearest friend 


We roomed together, traveled together—-and grew 
old together. I have had an easier life than Marie’s, 
yet, characteristically, time and again she laid aside 
her own more pressing problems while helping me to 
solve mine. 

Let’s forget that she was a great actress. You have 
seen her on the stage or the screen and formed your 
own appreciation of her talent. Dressler, the actress, 
was the world’s property, known by everyone. I want to 
talk about the woman, whom only her intimate friends 
have been privileged to know. Judged by ordinary 
standards, she faced life under two severe handicaps. 

She had no schooling. Not a single day of her child- 
hood was spent in a classroom. Yet she was the most 
brilliantly educated and best-informed woman of my 
acquaintance. Her inate curiosity, to a large extent, was 
responsible. She always wanted to know the whys 
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By 
ROBSON 


(Above) A recent pic- 
ture of May Robson. 


and wherefores of every- 
thing and never would be 
satisfied until she had dis- 
covered just what “made 
the wheels go ’round.” 
Her naturally alert mind 
soaked up information as 
greedily as a sponge ab- 
sorbs water and, once 
grasped, a fact never es- 
caped her memory. She 
rubbed elbows with in- 
teresting people the 
world over. And, because 
of her overwhelming in- 
terest in everything per- 
taining to humanity, she 
brought away from every 
such contact a new fund 
of information. More- 
over, she was an avid 
reader. Her interests 
were as wide as the 
world’shorizons. Shecould 
talk interestingly and 
with real knowledge on 
almost any subject. More 
important still, she was 
an excellent listener. Her 
thirst for knowledge was 
always too keen to 
tolerate any interference 
from her pride. Marie 
never hesitated to ad- 
mit ignorance when faced 
by authority and an op- 
portunity to harvest in- 
formation. 


H ER second handicap was the lack of physical beauty. 
A shallow mind might have dwelt on that lack, 
magnified its importance and made it an insurmount- 
able obstacle—Marie, on the contrary, dismissed it as a 
triviality and actually made it one of her stepping 
stones to greatness. 

And right here I want to say, with all possible em- 
phasis, that many young girls have wrecked otherwise 
promising careers on the stage or the screen simply be- 
cause they were unable to forget their beauty. If an 
actress is beautiful, why, so much the better—the world 
is in love with beauty and she owns a natural asset. 
But she must put her appearance completely out of her 
mind while she is giving a performance. If her role 
calls for tears, she must cry convincingly—and how can 
she, if she is everlastingly afraid that her emotion will 
mar the beauty of her face? (Please turn to page 100) 
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THIS TANTALIZING 


She has been accused of being a trickster and a shrewd self-publicist, yet each 


of the stars with whom she has worked has a different impression of her 


; HAT is the secret of Kath- 
W arine Hepburn’s tremen- 

dous glamour and charm? 

Why does she make such fascinating “copy” 
for journalists and magazine writers? Why does the 
public want stories that will give them a new viewpoint 
of this elusive, paradoxical girl of countless moods? 
Why is it that the mere mention of Katharine Hep- 
burn’s name in a group of film devotees arouses more 
animated and intense discussion than does that of 
any other screen star? 

The tantalizing Hepburn has been accused of being 
a poseur. A clever trickster. A remarkably shrewd 
self-publicist. A keen student of mass psychology. 
All these and many other explanations have been ad- 
vanced to account for the remarkable hold that she 
has upon the public. 

Yet the truth of the matter is that upon numerous 
occasions she has dodged the limelight—made frantic 
efforts to get away from the eyes of the world for a 
few brief hours so that she could live her life in her 
own way. 

Without any apparent effort on her part, the great 
searchlight of publicity is constantly endeavoring to 
keep her in focus as millions of fans demand more 
news. She is grand “copy.” Every newspaper editor, 
reporter, columnist and magazine writer realizes that. 

So—what is the secret of the Hepburn’s glamour and 
charm? 

We sat down and gave the matter a lot of thought. 


BY JACK HARROWER 


As one who has been writing a 
daily column of inside facts for 
the thousands employed in the mo- 
tion picture industry for many years, it has become 
second nature with us eternally to ask “Why?”—and 
keep asking till we get the right answer. And we 
think we have found the right answer in this case by 
the simple process of going to the folks who should 
know more about Katharine Hepburn professionally 
than anybody else. The leading men with whom she 
has worked in her pictures. Simple, isn’t it? 


(pee are eight of them, all told. That number 
includes prominent players in the pictures as well 
as her leading men. But they were all on the set 
with her day after day, and are therefore qualified 
to give their opinion from first-hand experience. They 
are all popular in their own right, so that makes their 
opinions doubly interesting. 

Now—this is the big surprise. Every one of them 
visualizes a different Hepburn! She seems to be all 
things to all these men—to paraphrase an old adage— 


‘yet no two of them have caught a closely identical 


impression of her. She has conjured up an individual 
Hepburn to every one of them! 

As you scan the appraisals of the lady given to us 
by these men who have observed her intimately, we 
are sure you will agree with the truth of this con- 
clusion. 

We give first place to John (Please turn to page 98) 


(Above, left) Douglass Montgomery, who 
_ played in "Little Women" with Katharine, 
says: "I think she is the most exciting girl | 
have ever known. (Above, center) Katharine 


Hepburn and Robert Young in a scene from 
"Spitfire." (Above, right) Colin Clive, who 
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appeared in the Broadway production "The 
Lake," and in "Christopher Strong," with the 
star, states: "She is chanivie to work with, 
not in the least conceited." (Right) Paul Lukas, 
who appeared in "Little Women," says she 
has a definite commanding personality.” 
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(Above, left) Katharine is a swell person and a genius,” 
acknowledged Ralph Bellamy enthusiastically. He was 
with her in her latest picture, "Spitfire." (Above, center) 
“Highly intelligent. The girl thinks clearly and to the 
point,’ remarked John Barrymore regarding her first 
screen performance with him in "A Bill of Divorcement.” 
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entirely different—unique.” 


(Above, right) Adolphe Menjou says expressively, "She is 

And Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 

admired her freely, saying: “My work with Miss Hepburn 

was a stimulating experience.” They both played with her 

in “Morning Glory," the picture that won for her the prize 
award of the movie year. 


“There’s ACTIN’ 


=’ Going on Here” 


All men, says John Barrymore, boast of their 
work. It’s their way of dramatizing themselves 


By CHARLES DARNTON 


comedian. For, by all the signs of the zodiac, the 
gypsy’s curse, and the devil’s blessing, this is the 
real Barrymore. 

If you happen to lead a sheltered life you may be shocked. 
But whatever the case, you may be sure of one thing—you 
won’t be bored. If John Barrymore likes you, count your- 
self in for as good and gay a time as this sad world rarely 
offers; if he doesn’t, run, don’t walk, to the nearest exit. 

To know the youngest of the Barrymores for what he 
really is you must meet him, of all places, in domestic sur- 
roundings. Outside he’s shy, defensive, elusive. As luck 
would have it, I first met him at the New York house of 


D = up your chair and meet John Barrymore, the 


“Y’m trying to feel like an uncle,” he grinned. 

“And how do you feel?” I inquired. 

“Like King Lear,” he confessed. “I’m now going out to 
have my long white beard trimmed.” 

At that time the avuncular Jack was in his early twenties 
and his late hours. For example, I was going in to see 
Willie Collier one day when a visitor who was leaving turned 
to say: (Please turn to page 75) 


Walter Connolly, John Bar- 
rymore, Carole Lombard 
and Roscoe Karns in one of 
the most amusing sequences 
of the Columbia picture, 
“Twentieth Century." 
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his sister Ethel shortly after the birth of her first child. 


Here is an example of the simpler fashions now favored by well-dressed 

women in Hollywood, and worn by Dorothy Tree, Warner Brothers player, 

pearing in ‘The Dragon Murder Case."' The gown is made of midnight- 

blue, triple sheer crepe with a bodice cut high in the front with a low 

decolletage at the back, draped with a white cowl. The sleeves, slit from 
the shoulder to the elbow, add another interesting touch. 
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GLENDA FARRELL 
CHOOSES OXFORD 
GRAY AND FLESH- w 

COLORED LACE 


Below is shown the oxford gray wool frock 
that Glenda Farrell wears in the Warner 
Brothers production, “Kansas City 
Prince.’ Notice the unusual arrange- . 
ment of the piqué scarf and the round 
silver buttons on the piqué undersleeves. 


Photo by Scotty Wellbourne 


Photo by Scotty Wellbourne 


In the same picture Glenda Farrell also wears a charming evening 
gown made of pale flesh-colored, angel-skin lace. The gown is long 
enough to trail a little all around and is very simple in design, depend- 
ing on the morning glory pattern of the lace for decoration. A 
single flower adorns the front neckline of the dress which may be 
worn with double breasted lace jacket. 


THEY ARE WEARING 
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Personality portrait by Elmer Fryer 
Black ribbed crepe is contrasted here with undersleeves 
and a long tie sash of brilliant orange, worn by Dorothy 
Tree appearing in Warner Brothers’ ''Du Barry" and ‘Hey 
Sailor.’ The dress, designed for restaurant dining, is worn 
with a hat which has a shallow turned up brim of black 
pleating and the tiniest possible forehead veil. 


Photo by Elmer Fryer, Warner Bros. and First National 


Margaret Lindsay, charming player appearing in Warner 
Brothers picture, ‘The Dragon Murder Case,’ poses in 
this flattering autumn evening ensemble of pencil stripe 
velvet. The silvery gray of the bias cut gown is con- 
trasted in the darker, gray of the collarless swagger 
wrap. The gown also features a slight train. 


VELVET GOWNS IN. HOLLYWOOD 
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Above, suit of two-toned electric-blue ostrich cloth, worn by Dorothy 
Tree in Warners’ picture, "The Dragon Murder Case." The 
suit is made with a plain skirt and a slip-on jacket. There is a hip- 


length swagger top coat lined with cadet blue to match the vestee. 
Photo by Scotty Wellbourne 


Left, Margaret Lindsay, leading lady featured in "The Dragon Murder 
Case,'' wears this striking black and white velvet afternoon tunic. 
Interesting style features are the long, straight sleeves with gathered 
caps at the top and the plain upstanding collar. 


Photo by Plner Fryer, Warner Bros, and Firat National 


Well dressed women in Hollywood 
endorse more closely-fitted fashions 
and snugly shaped straight sleeves 
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HE friendship exist- 
ing between Leslie 
Howard and William 
Gargan, is one of the 
finest in Hollywood. 

Unlike as Summer and 
Winter, Howard is quiet, 
reserved, studious. : 
Gargan, diametrically op- 
posite, typically the lovable 
roughneck. 

Where you find one, it’s 
almost a certainty the 
other is in the immediate 
vicinity. They’re as insep- 
arable as the fabled Ike 


and Mike, and neither will accept an invitation for 
dinner, the theater, ball or banquet without the other 


attending also. 


Their friendship is so deep-rooted that it extends 
as well to their wives. At night, the two couples in- 
variably dine and pass their evenings quietly together. 

Staunch friendships, of course, are frequent in the 
film colony. The late Ernest Torrence and Jack Holt 


PALS 


By WHITNEY WILLIAMS 


Though their tastes are widely different, 
there is a strong tie that binds Leslie 
Howard and William Gargan in one 


of the finest friendships in Hollywood 


better than anyone else. 


were as close as two men could possibly be, and the try.” 


devotion Janet Gaynor and Margaret Lindsay feel for 


each other is well known. 
To list the outstanding 
cases of Hollywood inti- 
mates would be to mention 
scores of famous names... 
but never once could you 
find two persons with such 
widely divergent views, yet 
linked by such bonds of 
harmonious understanding, 
as Leslie Howard and Wil- 
liam Gargan. 


UF until five years ago, 
the two men were Mr. 
Howard and Mr. Gargan to 
each other. Gargan had 
appeared in a play directed 
by Howard on Broadway, 
that lasted less than three 
weeks. The latter already 
had established himself as 
an actor of parts, but it re- 
mained for the former yet 
to prove himself for pop- 
ular acclaim. After the 
closing of the show, they 
didn’t see each other for 
nearly a year. 

During this period How- 
ard went first on the road, 
then made a trip to Eng- 
land. Gargan entrained to 
the Middle West, for a 
Theater Guild engagement, 
where a friend forwarded 
him a copy of Philip 


Barry’s latest play, “The 
Animal Kingdom,” in 
which Howard later was to 
be starred on Broadway. 

When he read the script, 
Gargan knew what he 
wanted most in life... to 
play the part of the hard- 
boiled butler. Ever since 
embarking upon his the- 
atrical career’ he had 
striven to appear in one of 
Barry’s plays, and this 
part, he knew, suited him 
perfectly. 

For six months he lived 


the role of the butler, testing every phrase, every nuance 
of the part, until he felt he could play that character 
He met Howard at the dock 
when the Englishman returned from London, recalled 
for Howard’s benefit their previous association and 
asked to be permitted to play the role. 

“T don’t think you’re old enough, my lad,” Howard 
remarked, “but come along, anyway. We’ll give it a 


After the first rehearsals, the English actor went 


over to the younger man, 
wrung his hand enthusias- 
tically and said, “I was 
wrong. You were ripping.” 
Gargan won the role, and 
the company went out to 
Pittsburgh for a try-out. 


“OUR friendship started 
from the moment 
Howard grasped my hand 
and said I was okay for the 
part,” Gargan relates. ‘““We 
seemed to click from the 
start, and on the way to 
Pittsburgh we really had 
a chance to get acquainted. 

“Mrs. Howard accom- 
panied her husband, and 
both accepted me as one of 
the family. The play made 
a great hit at its first try- 
out, so much so that Barry 
declared my part, the 
butler, too important for 
the sake of the starring 
role. He told Howard he’d 
cut it down. 

““You won't cut down 
any of the parts,’ Howard 
informed him. ‘If you have 
to make the play stronger, 
build up the star, but don’t 
chop any of the lines the 
others have.’ At that open- 
ing night, too, Howard 
(Please turn to page 89) 


THE 
Boulevardier 


Speaking 


(Foreword: Mr. Howe has been persuaded at last 
to say a few words concerning Mae West. No other 
writer perhaps is in a position to tell the true 
story of Miss West’s life. The Wests and the Howes 
came over on the Mayflower together and Mr. Howe 
believes they are related as it took a long time to cross 
the ocean in those days.) 


OW it can be told! Mae West’s Life Story! 
For the first time!!! The really truly TRUE 
STORY. I have affidavits, photostats and 
fingerprints to prove! 

Miss West springs of old Puritan stock. Her an- 
cestors came over on the Mayflower. Indeed the boat 
was named for one of them—May Flower—voted the 
hottest hymner aboard. Shortly after landing Miss 
Flower was bustled off in a patrol wagon and placed in 


In California the \ 
plumage of the x 
male is as bright as —~_ RD 
that of the female. 
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MAY FLOWER f x 


the pillory. Her extremities projecting there- 
from attracted the attention of passing 
Elders. She was voted Miss America, thus 
inaugurating one of our Fundamental Institu- 
tions—the Bathing Beauty. She then was 
signed for the Pilgrim’s Chorus by Elder 
Ziegfeld, thus inaugurating another of our 
Institutions—the Follies. Her shimmy shook 
the chips off Plymouth Rock. This was too 
much for the Petticoat clubs. They took ac- 
tion. Miss Flower was burned as a witch. 
It is from her Miss West inherits her heat. 
(To be continued—heat permitting.) 


[N announcing Dante’s “Inferno” Fox says 
it will be a “modernized version.” Hell up 
to date? Has it been having a depression 
too? Just no place to go to any more. 
Wonder if churchmen will insist that Hell 
be cleaned up. 


T seems those notches in Ivan Lebedeff’s 

monocle are aids to gripping, and I always 
thought they were for all the girls he had 
slain. 


‘T BE Youth Movement has hit Hollywood. 
And because Hollywood is always extreme 
our youth is the youngest youth to take things 
over: Shirley Temple, Jackie Cooper, Cora 
Sue Collins, Baby Le Roy—bassinets arriving 
every day with new stars. I’m for them. I'll 3 
harmonize at any bar with Mussolini on the 
chorus of “Giovanezza.” My solution of the 
world problem is to scrap everyone over 
thirty-five (on a champagne dole, of course). 
What Hollywood needs now is a young Brain 
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HERB HOWE, New Movie’s gallant pilgrim, reveals 
his own truly true story of Mae West; bits about 


voices, and color schemes in Hollywood 


Illustrations by 
D. B. HOLCOMB 


George Arliss will 
not eat anything he 


Mae West: Did her ances- 

tors come over on the 

Mayflower, as reported by 
Historian Howe? 


can pet. 


Trust to replace old guard producers. Irving Thal- 
berg is proof that the younger the better. And 
since Czar Will Hays has failed to discipline the 
wicked old nabobs I suggest he be supplanted by 
Spanky McFarland. 


Vp Be Wampas have been hatching Baby Stars an- 
nually. But the supply is insufficient to meet 
the needs of this censorial hour, so every studio is 
incubating. Here are Paramount’s cute little rascals: 
Ida Lupino, Evelyn Venable, Elizabeth Young, Helen 
Mack, and Frances Drake. Out of respect for 
censors they are not called babies. They’re called 
Paramount’s protégées. Censors disapprove mention 
of babies right out. 


No wonder there’s a dearth of leading men. All 
the baby stars are girls. That’s a Hollywood stork 
for you! 


Hope my revelation of infantile triumph will not 
start a caravan of baby carriages in the direction 
of Hollywood. Too many mamas peddling moppets 
as it is. 


The best way for a man to break into pictures 
is to attend U.S.C. or U.C.L.A. University athletes 
are on call from studios all the time. 
They play everything from themselves 
to baboon mobsters. “Student Tour” 
has a fine gang of them. Local 
campuses grow the world’s best speci- 
mens. Joel McCrea is a sample. 


ALIFORNIA’S chief product is 

not oranges, but youth just as 
golden. From my Malibu window I 
see school kids stunting on the beach. 
The girls beat Botticelli’s Venus of 
the waves and the boys are stacked 
more symmetrically than Michelan- 
gelo’s David. Their hides glow like 
the gold we used to see. Between 
them and the sun there is nothing to 
notice. Trunks have shrunk to loin 
cloths. And the less they wear the 
less they’re body-conscious. Recently 
at Malibu I saw the Hollywood young 
set circusing: Tom Brown, Dick 
Cromwell, Patricia Ellis, Bill Janney, 
Mary Carlisle, Betty Furness and 
others. Eavesdropping like an old 
uncle I heard one mermaid say to her 
Poseidon: “In a few years we'll look 
back and laugh and say, “In 1934 we 
wore bathing suits!”” I had my laugh 
then, because (Please turn to page 77) 
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Hollywood Taboos 


In your town, do you see the same 
movies they see in the next city? 
Here is the truth about those scenes 
that are “taboo” in one section and 


all right in another 


By ER FG” ERG ENB RasCarion 


OLLYWOOD, like Eden, has its taboos, its 
tempting but forbidden fruits. On rare occa- 
sions, some rash producer defies the mandate, 
loots the orchard—and usually pays the price. 

Taboo means—touch-it-not—and Hollywood has 
learned from bitter experience that certain subjects are 
too controversial, too lurid or too distasteful to be 
screened. 

Taboos? Hollywood is ruled by them! 

Censorship, both official and unofficial, hangs like a 
storm cloud over the picture industry, ready to hurl 
down its torrents of wrath whenever a taboo is violated. 
Producers, writers, directors and stars are in a con- 
tinual agony of apprehension. Will the barbers resent 
that scene in the beauty parlor? Will the censorship 
board delete that joke about the farmer’s daughter? 
Will the Associated Banana Venders sue for millions if 
the banana-eating hero is shown with a tummy-ache? 

There’s never a picture filmed which isn’t preceded 
by a host of conferences—and there’s never a confer- 
ence which doesn’t bewail and consider the dangers of 
breaking some taboo. 

Any producer rash enough to touch upon religious 
controversy in a picture violates the most potent of all 
Hollywood commandments. Filmtown avoids religious 
argument as it would the plague. And no wonder, when 
even such pictures as “The Ten Commandments” and 
“King of Kings’ were responsible for thousands of 
torrid letters from certain sects. And, since Holly- 
wood’s market is world-wide, the studio czars must 
treat immam, lama, fakir and mullah with the same 
respect accorded to priest, rabbi and minister. 

Another iron-clad taboo prohibits anything which 
might offend the people of a foreign nation—a na- 
tion, that is, which buys pictures from Hollywood. 

Governments have repeatedly, furiously and 
formally protested against pictures which, in their 
opinion, revealed their nationals in an unflattering 
light. Usually, the protest is lodged by the offended 
nation’s consul in Los Angeles. The implied threat 
is that the picture will be banned in the country 
concerned—and, on many occasions, the threat has 
been put into effect. 

Harold Lloyd broke the taboo when he produced 
a picture in which Chinese were the deep-dyed 
villains. It was a comedy, but the Chinese failed 
to see the humor. And Lloyd, formerly a prime 
favorite in the Land of the Dragon, has been a 
dead issue there ever since. 

Thousands of feet of film had to be re-shot before 
“Searface” could be released, because, in its first 
version, the gangland killer was definitely identified 
as a man of Italian parentage. The Hays Office 
taboo experts finally convinced Howard Hughes, 
the producer, that countless law-abiding Italians 
would be mortally insulted. In the final version, 
“Scarface” was a man of undetermined nationality. . 

By habitually showing Mexicans and Italians as 
illiterate criminals, Frenchmen as “Oo-la-la-ing” 
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fops, Englishmen as “Silly awsses”’ and Germans as 
beer-swilling militarists, Hollywood came near losing 
its foreign market. For a time the odium was placed on 
Russia and screen bad-men donned long beards, felt 
boots and astrakhan caps—the reason being that the 
Soviet government had already banned American-made 
pictures as the product of capitalism and nothing more 
need be feared. Now, however, Russia is again in the 
film market and Hollywood heavies have had to shave. 

Eddie Cantor’s laugh-fest, “The Kid From Spain,” 
may have been one prolonged howl of glee to American 
audiences, but it was received in Mexico with burning 
indignation. A Gringo had dared to poke fun at the 
sacred sport of bull fighting. “Viva Villa,” long before 
its completion, raised a hurricane of ire which raged 
from Sonora to Yucatan—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, who 
made the picture, trod with the most excruciating care 
and the story was re-written again and again until it 
was finally free from offense to the people south of the 
Rio Grande. 

“Gabriel Over the White House” is another picture 
which had to be doctored before it could be released 
with safety abroad. In their enthusiasm, its producers 
showed their mythical president of the U.S. A. coerc- 
ing the European nations to pay their war debts by 
measures which were dramatic but most undiplomatic. 
Sober judgment prevailed in time and the feelings of 
Europe were saved—and also, the profits from “Gab- 
riel’s” showing in Europe. It was feared that the first 
version would have caused anti-American riots in more 
than one European capitol. 

Hollywood is learning that our neighbors across the 
water are sensitive. Why, not long ago, tiny Transyl- 
vania sued Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for a few millions, 
charging that a certain “mythical kingdom” romance 
produced by the defendant had placed Transylvania in | 
a ridiculous light. | 

Unduly touchy? Perhaps—but hardly more so than 
some of our own societies and organizations which have 
sworn undying vengeance against Hollywood. What a 
fearful hullaballoo was heard from Chicago when the 
studios discovered the dramatic possibilities of the 
gangster! What a prolonged wail of agony and fury 
was voiced by the Los Angeles (Please turn to page 79) 
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The picture "Hal- 
lelujah" was ac- 
cepted in the 
South only be- 
cause ALL 
of the play- 
ers were 
colored. 
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TABOOS LASHED AND SLASHED THESE PICTURES 


fi 


(Above) I. “Sacred and Profane Love" was the original 


name of the picture you saw as "Chained," with Clark 
Gable and Joan Crawford. It was rewritten time and 
time again to suit the censors. 2. "Gabriel Over the 
White House," with Walter Huston, would have provoked 
riots in European capitols if released in its original form. 
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3. Harold Lloyd lost many Chinese fans by showing 
Chinese villains in "Welcome Danger." 4. And the Mexi- 
cans were indignant when Eddie Cantor made fun of their 
adored bull fights. 5. "The Wet Parade" was attacked 
by both Wets and Drys. 6. Unlike "Hallelujah," “Hold 
Your Man" was taboo in the South until the colored 
preacher in this scene was replaced by a white man. 
7. "The Ten Commandments" treated religion with great 
reverence, but attracted furious complaints just the same. 


AT 
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Wide World 


Miss McDonald, Helen Twelvetrees, Claudia Morgan and Janet McLeod enjoy a friendly game of cards, at the 
luncheon given by Claudia's mother. 


Hollywood HI-JINKS! 


T is painful to relate, in our 
social recordings from Holly- 
wood, an occasional rough- 
house battle. But our Holly- 

wood stars will mix once in a 
while, and the latest two-round 
impromptu battle between film 
celebrities was waged between 
Jackie Cooper and Jackie Searle. 

It all happened at the Fathers 
and Sons party given by Sol Les- 
ser at the Uplifters Club at Santa 
Monica. 

There has been some rivalry 
between the youngsters for some 
time, it appears. Professional? 
Oh, dear no. Simply as to who played the best base- 
ball and the keenest game of marbles. 

And the trouble flamed up into a hot fire when Sol 
Lesser, with that obtuseness sometimes registered by 
the most astute, introduced the two Jackies as ‘my 
two Peck’s Bad Boys.” (You see, Jackie Cooper is 
playing “‘Peck’s Bad Boy” for Lesser.) 

“Y’m not a bad boy,” exclaimed Jackie Searle. ““He—” 
pointing to Jackie Cooper, “is the bad boy!” 

“Me?” howled young Cooper, following instantly with 
an uppercut to young Searle’s jaw, which went wild, 
while Jackie swung with his left, landing near Jackie 
Cooper’s eye, and was retaliated with a swift kick 
on the shins by Jackie Cooper. That’s when the im- 
promptu referees intervened, and another bloody bat- 
tle was prevented. 

In fact, such was the diplomacy of the interveners 
that Messrs. Cooper and Searle were shortly seen 
amicably eating ice-cream cones together. 

There were all sorts of contests, both indoors and 


GRACE KINGSLEY, New Movie’s 
Hollywoed society editor, takes us 
for cnother round of the gay whirl 
in the film cepitel, to the Fathers 
end Sons party given by Sol Lesser; 
the funchecn given by Mrs. Ralph 
Morgan, and another of the famous 


Van Dyke parties 


outdoors. Baseball contests be- 
tween fathers and sons, with the 
papas coming out first, particu- 
larly Pat O’Brien and Harry 
Bigelow, little master Cooper’s 
step-father. And there were sing- 
ing matches, with the boys win- 
ning. 

Vince Barnett came dressed as 
his own son, while Vince’s son 
dressed as the father, 


. & VAN DYKE’S parties 

are always like celebrations. 
None of this old formal stuff for 
Van! Every day is just like the 
Fourth of July for him. 

So when we saw that big blimp overhead, or rather 
heard it first, as some sort of firecracker was fired off 
that made us look up from his swimming pool and gar- 
den, we weren’t at all surprised to read neon signs that 
said, “Telephone to your wife,” “Time for another 
drink,” ete. A new contraption, that neon, which 
writes individual messages in the sky. 

Don’t know just what we were celebrating. Maybe 
romance. At any rate there was a lot of it about. 

As for Van himself, he admitted that lovely Ruth 
Mannix is the particular object of his affection these 
days. Of course she was at the party—had been in 
swimming with our host that morning, she said, though 
it was cold in the pool. 

And we had thought all the time that it was Muriel 
Evans to whom Van was attached. Well, certainly 
there were no hard feelings, for Muriel was there, 
too, and having a very good time. 

Nick Stuart and Irene Hervey, Miriam Marlan and 
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George May, Johnny Farrow and Maureen O’Sullivan, 
were there as well as Martha Sleeper and Hardie Al- 
bright—Monte Blue and his wife, and Karen Morley 
and Charles Vidor, Otto Kruger and Sue McNanamy, 
Robert Montgomery and Mrs. Montgomery. 

About the only unattached one was little Mickey 
Rooney, that child wonder, who played the piano for 
us—classical music—though he is but twelve, and who 
speaks four languages, including Japanese, which he 
learned at Military School, taking ten cents off his 
fifty cents lunch money every day to tip the Japanese 
servant to teach him five words a day. 

Even little Mickey has his romance, though, we hear 
—a little blonde girl he met on location. Van teased him 
and said, “I’m going for her myself.” 

“That's right!” retorted Mickey. “J pick ’em and you 
take ’em!” 


[t seems as though no star can go abroad these days 
without bringing back a protege. 

And so it was that Mr. and Mrs. Joe E. Brown 
were introducing a charming, cultured young Chinese 
girl to Hollywood, at a tea the other day. 

The girl rejoices in the poetic sounding name of 
Tsingy Tsang. She is nineteen, of fine family, and 


(Right) W. S. Van Dyke, 
greets Mr. and Mrs. 
Hardie Albright. 


(Below) Mrs. Edward Rob- 
inson, Claudia Morgan 
and Mrs. Otto Kruger ex- 
change notes. Are the 
wives giving the bride 
some hints, now that 
Claudia is married to 
Robert Shippee? 


Wide World 
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speaks excellent English, as she was in this country 
a few years ago, studying art. The Browns met Miss 
Tsang in Shanghai. 

Joe is introducing the young Chinese lady at the 
studios with a view of her securing a job in an art 
department, 


OLLYWOOD still is puzzling over the romantic 
problem as to whether Jeanette MacDonald and 


Robert Ritchie are really going to be married—or 
whether they are already married, as some people 
contend. 


In fact some of the guests of the party which Jeanette 
gave for Ritchie on the occasion of his birthday rather 
were on tiptoe expecting an announcement of some 
sort. But nothing happened in that line. 

So everybody settled down to having a good visit. 

Eddie Cantor compared notes with Ritchie about a 
trip abroad, Eddie being on the eve of going and 
Ritchie having returned not so long ago. 

Eddie said he was going to Holland, for one place, 
to see whether the song-writers have been lying about 
that little Dutch mill! 

And then Eddie and Freddie March discussed the 
bringing up of children, and Eddie remarked, ‘‘The 
thing to try to dodge these days 
is having your children bring you 
up!” 

Jeanette, who always appears 
happy seemed more joyous than 
usual that day, and Maurice Cheva- 
alier kidded her about being so 
“happy because Bob had been born.” 

Grace Moore appeared with her 
Spanish husband, Valentin Parera, 
and seems more in love with him 
than ever! 

Janet Gaynor was laughing as she 
told Norma Shearer about having 
washed Will Rogers’ dishes the other 
day! It seems she had to play a 
dish-washing scene in her picture, 
and somebody kidded her that she 
didn’t know how really to launder 
the table utensils. 

“So I made them take me into 
the studio cafe kitchen, and there I 
washed up Will Rogers’ dishes!” she 
explained. 


Ginger Rogers came with Lew 


(Please turn to page 106) 


Wide World 


Wide World 


(Above) Remember Tom Meighan, 

that popular star of yesteryear? He's 

coming back in "Peck's Bad Boy," 

and was also a guest at the Fathers 
and Sons Breakfast. 


(Left) Jackie Cooper, the child star, 


made quite a sensation at the 
Fathers and Sons Breakfast 
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Straight from housewives 
: all over the country come 


the startling and reveal- 


ing answers to this im- 


portant question 


WELVE million people of these United States 
have enlisted in the movement to purify the 
films, according to the reports credited to the 
Legion of Decency, which inaugurated the drive. 
Sponsored by the Catholic Church, the movement has 
gained significant headway, with virtually all of the 
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- Will we one day have theaters for adults with an 
annex for the kids as suggested by Mrs. Carmalita 
Moore, of Louisville, Kentucky. 
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large Protestant bodies, as well as the Jewish, making a 
common cause of the crusade. 


Purity to the complete retreat of realism is the es- 
sence of the demand, around which have rallied these 
millions of adherents of every faith. Augmenting these 
numbers are the memberships of women’s clubs, educa- 
tional associations and welfare organizations. 


Emotional in its appeal, the campaign has made itself 
felt upon the box-offices of the country, but not, appar- 
ently, to the degree which might be expected consider- 
ing the numbers of men and women who are reported 
to have enrolled. Signing a purity pledge does not 
necessarily mean the boycotting of the movies for the 
reason that there is a vast difference of individual opin- 
ion as to what is moral and what is immoral in screen 
entertainment. 


NEw MOVIE magazine has always been a strong advo- 
cate of clean motion pictures. Without departing 
from its position, it does recognize this difference of 
individual opinion, as well as that divergence of judg- 
ment which tradition fosters in different sections of the 


You will find representative comment on the Decency Drive in the People’s Academy on pages 56 and 57 
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country. But what may shock a conservative commu- 
nity is not necessarily strong meat for another. 


So, for the purpose of learning what the typical wives 
and mothers of the country think about motion pictures, 
this magazine directed its inquiry straight to them. For 
they, after all, are the ones who have most to do with 
theater attendance in their home towns. 


Choosing at random from the names of women who, 
in recent months, have written letters, not only to NEW 
MOVIE, but to the other Tower Magazines—Serenade, 
Home, Mystery and Tower Radio, a list was compiled. 
Care was exercised to see that every state in the Union 
was included, for what was wanted was a cross-section 
of women’s opinions of motion pictures. To each name 

chosen, a telegram was sent—all were housewives, and 


See “HOLLYWOOD TABOOS” on pages 46 and 
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Even the children hiss at 
some of the scenes! 


many, presumably mothers. The telegram included this 
question, “Are movies harmful to morals? If you think 
so, please tell us why; and if not, why not?” 

Letters dealing with this subject but not solicited in 
this telegraphic canvass may be found on pages 56 
and 57. 

With the promptitude which is characteristic of the 
American woman, the replies came back. An analysis 
of them showed a lack of the deep indignation which 
might have been expected, considering the heat which 
has marked the condemnation of films in the public re- 
ports of the progress of the nation-wide campaign. 

The answers were direct, intelligent and suggestive. 
A very few were wholly condemnatory; the majority 
commendatory. On the whole they reflected an impor- 
tant segment of national opinion which cannot safely be 
discounted. It is perhaps remarkable to note that the 
great majority of the replies did not decry motion- 
picture entertainment as detrimental to public morals. 
While some suggested the elimination of certain scenes 
and subjects, none called for (Please turn to page 82) 


47 to learn what producers are up against 
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Franchot Tone 
in a tender em- 
brace with May 
Robson, his 
screen mother, 


in “Straight is ROBABLY the 


the Way," a most interest- 
revised version ing event of 
of Four Walls.” the month is 

Garbo’s return to 


her public in Somerset Maugham’s 
popular story, “The Painted Veil.” 
To escape a dreary existence and 
the domination 


of an almost 

NTE VERE tyrannical 
te mother, Garbo 
area marries Herbert 


Marshall and 
goes away with 
him him to far-off China. 
Marshall loves the lady, but, like 
so many doctors, spends so much 
time at his profession that, to fill in 


With the enthusiasm of race followers, Warner Baxter and Myrna 
Loy try to cheer their horse, “Broadway Bill," in the picture of the 
same name, now in production at Columbia Studios. 
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(Upper left) Ann Harding and Brian Aherne share a moment's respite in the tense drama 
of RKO's “The Fountain,’ Charles Morgan's popular novel. 


(Right) Alice Brady registers 


amazement as she looks in on Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire in RKO's "The Gay Divorce." 


WHAT TO EXPECT IN THE 


NEW 


FILMS 


BARBARA BARRY, New Movies studio sleuth, reports wide 
variety in the film offering being readied for early release. 


Many well known novels and plays are included in this group. 


the time, Garbo takes up with a 
handsome attache of the diplomatic 
service. Coming home unexpectedly 
Marshall discovers them. 

Hurt to the quick, he tells the in- 
terloper that, unless he divorces his 
wife and marries Garbo, he (Mar- 
shall) will take her into the interior, 
where he is going to fight a danger- 
ous epidemic of cholera. But, the 
cowardly attache, scared stiff at the 
thought of scandal, runs for the 
nearest exit, Garbo to follow her 
stern husband into the interior. 

Watching her handsome husband 
give almost his very life to quell the 
dread disease, she comes to love him 
deeply. And when the remorseful 
interloper returns and begs her to 


leave with him, how she does tell him 
off in no uncertain terms! 

Stabbed by a Chinese, Marshall 
hovers between life and death. And, 
at his bedside, he and Garbo find the 
love that brings the picture to a 
happy ending. 

The finely-tempered direction of 
Richard Boleslavsky bring out a 
Garbo that we haven’t seen since the 
good old days of “The Torrent” and 
“Flesh and the Devil.” 


Tera 
Boles- WE LIVE AGAIN 


lavsky step- e 
ping into di- 20th Century 


rectional 
position with Garbo, the First Lady’s 


Tolstoi's classic “Resurrection” is again brought to the screen as 
"We Live Again," with Anna Sten making her second starring 
picture for Samuel Goldwyn Productions, 
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Pauline Lord and ZaSu Pitts wrapt in the quiet of rural domestic 
life in Paramount's picturization of Alice Hegan Rice's well-known 


novel, "Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch." 


rumored romancier, Rouben Ma- 
moulian, steps over to the Anna Sten 
camp, to bring beauty and finesse 
into the direction of your old favor- 
ite, ““Resurrection,’” renamed, “We 
Live Again.” 

This time, Fredric March plays 
the dashing “‘Dmitri’’ to the simple 
little peasant girl played by Anna 
Sten, who adores him. 

Not understanding her deep love, 
March goes away without even say- 
ing good-bye. 

Some time later, the repentant 
Freddie finds her in an evil-smelling 
prison, about to be sent to Siberia. 

At first, she is bitter and will have 
none of him. But, after a wild ride 
through the snow and biting cold, 
March effects her pardon and takes 
her back with him to love and hap- 
piness. 

Need we mention that Leo Tolstoi 
wrote the classic? 


Warner’ Broth- 


} FLIRTATION 
ers are producing WALK 
what promises to = 


be the biggest pic- 
ture in months. 
Dick Powell, a private in the U. 8S. 
Army, is stationed in Honolulu when 
he meets Ruby Keeler, daughter of 
an army general and engaged to 
John Eldredge, a lieutenant. 
Assigned to act as chauffeur, Dick 


Warners 


In Paramount's "The Pursuit of Happiness," 
Francis Lederer will try to prove that the elements of young love 
were no different in 1776 than they are in 1934. 


takes the pretty lady for a long drive 
in the Hawaiian moonlight, and... 
there the trouble starts. Because 
while the steel guitars sob out the 
native love songs, Ruby and Dick 
forget everything ... well, not every- 
thing, but particularly the fact that 
she has promised her heart and hand 
to another man. 

When Eldredge finds out about 
the romantic business, he threatens 
to have Dick cashiered. And Dick, 
caring for nothing but his new- 
found love, decides to desert, and 
the heck with the Army! 

To protect his honor, Ruby sends 
word that she didn’t really mean 
any of the pretty things she had 
said the night before. Heart-broken 
then, Dick decides to stick it out, go 
to West Point, and make the lady 
sorry for trifling with his affections. 

And wait’ll you see him in his 
cadet uniform! You’d be sorry, too! 

Some time later, Ruby and her 
papa attend the 


dress parade at (Right) Florence 
West Point, Rice, John Gilbert, 
where she sees Victor McLaglen and 
the h an d some Fred Keating, four 
Dick, now bat- of the jolly princi- 


pals in Columbia's 
version of Wallace 
: Smith's gay and 

Unable to hide amusing novel, "The 
her feelings, she Captain Hates the 
goes to him, but Sea." 


talion commander 
of the cadets. 


Joan Bennett and 
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Warren William, as Perry Mason, talks it out with Grant Mitchell 
and Allen Jenkins in "The Case of the Howling Dog,’ 
series of Erle Stanley Gardner's thrillers to be filmed by Warners. 


first of a 


Dick, thinking it’s just the uni- 
form she’s fallen for, brushes her 
off his brass buttons, making her so 
darn mad that she ups and an- 
nounces her engagement to Eldredge. 

When Ruby is selected by the 


cadets to play the lead in a play 
they are putting on. with Dick as 
(Please turn to page 101), 


The second co-starring appearance of Irene Dunne and John Boles 
is in RKO's picturization of Edith Wharton's “Age of Innocence," 
a novel with a 19th Century background. Remember “Back Street"? 
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‘Pamp Tone Makes Good 


The home town story of the young man from Niagara Fails, New 


York, who is rapidly making a name for himself in the movie capital 


IAGARA FALLS, N. Y.— 
Honeymooners here are get- 
ting something new with their excursion tickets. 
It’s something the local guidebooks don’t men- 

tion but the honeymooners sure will when they get back 
on the native heath. 

For the famous Horseshoe Falls, the Cave of the 
Winds, Abe Lincoln’s signature in the Cataract House 
register—all these ancient landmarks have a rival. The 
Falls has a native hero to point to! None other than 
Franchot Tone! 

The Falls has gone Tone-conscious with a bang! We 
serve Tone sandwiches in the local drug stores. Barber 
shops feature Tone cuts. Bridegrooms grow restless 
and brides absent-minded as the local dragomen pilot 
tourists down Buffalo Avenue, pointing to a dark roof 
rising above thick trees—“Franchot Tone’s home’— 
etc., etc., etc. 


HE dragomen could have saved several hundred syl- 

lables a day if they’d accepted the nickname by which 
all his childhood friends call him—‘“Pamp.” 

He’s Pamp because a kid cousin, Betty Franchot, 
couldn’t negotiate the double consonants of Franchot 
and dogged her handsome young relative’s footsteps 
piping “Pampo . .. Pampo!” 

“Sounds like a cocker-spaniel or something !’’ cracked 
another cousin and watched to see if Franchot would 
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By ETHEL HOFFMAN 
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wince. Not a twitch. The kid could 
take it! So the clan graciously elided 
the nickname to ‘““Pamp” and it’s stuck. I don’t believe 
it would have made a great deal of difference to Fran- 
chot what. they called him. He never took his opinion 
of himself from the reaction of the gang. He lived in 
a world of his own and measured himself with his own 
footrule. 

Not that he was anti-social, not by a long shot! His 
mimicry of the Episcopalian minister pepped up many 
a dull adolescent party. He skated with the rest of the 
mackintoshed youngsters on the Loop—a little pond 
within spray’s distance of the silver Rapids. Not well, 
no figure eights, but he skated. 

He swam when the Tone family shrouded its Duncan 
Phyfes in white linen and hied themselves off to the 
Lake of Bays for the Summer. 

He played marbles and did the customary “scrib- 
bling” with chalk on the neighborhood sidewalks. But 
he never let the crowd absorb him. 

The Devlins say that even as a baby, Franchot was 
silent, aloof, darkly reticent. Sam Devlin and his wife 
have known Pamp since he was born. They dawdled 
Pamp and his elder 
brother Jerry on 
their knees and 
taught them some of 
their first steps. Yet 
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L, J, Schira & Son 


(Left) Mr. Frank Tone, Franchot's father, who is the President of the Carborundum 

Company. (Above) The spacious Tone home at Niagara Falls where Franchot spent 

his early years, long before he ever had any ambitions to go on the stage. (Right) 
Gertrude Franchot Tone, the movie star's mother. : 


With Joan Crawford in one 

of their pictures together. 

Joan's and Franchot's names 

have been linked many times 
by screen writers. 


today, they shake their heads 
and admit that Pamp was the 
one neighborhood lad who never 
beat a path through their pan- 
try. 

Jerry, broad-shouldered and 
with an infectious laugh, was a 
regular customer at the Devlin 
cookie jar. But never Pamp. 

Franchot will tell you today, 
I believe, that a strange sym- 
pathy and understanding exist- 
ed between him and Mrs. Dev- 
lin. It was uppermost when he 
was engrossed in creating a 
role. Or, I should say, The role. 
For he was always Charlie 
Chaplin. Everyone on Buffalo 
Avenue remembers Pamp’s pen- 
chant for dressing up as Chap- 
lin. Yards and yards of black 
serge pants, a coat whose 
shoulders sagged like tired 
bats’ wings over his slender 
arms, derby and mammoth 
shoes. Scuffling, trotting and 
taking corners on one leg, he 
would make his way down Buf- 
falo Avenue—only it wasn’t 
Buffalo Avenue to him but the 
Bowery or the Barbary Coast 
or some of Chaplin’s typical lo- 
cales. 

Lots of the neighborhood 
kids “dressed up” but none 
played his part with the thor- 
oughness of Pamp. Without a 
glance, he’d pass by his 
mother’s friends to whom he 
had graciously handed a plate 
of mushroom paste sandwiches 
at tea the afternoon before. 
The more obtuse of them would 
call gaily: “Good-afternoon, 
Pamp, how is your mother to- 
day?” When he looked through them glassily, they’d 
bridle a bit and mutter into their nose veils—‘“Well, 
if he was my child, I’d see that—” etc., etc., etc. 

What they failed to realize was that Pamp wasn’t be- 
ing rude, in fact, he wasn’t being Pamp. He was 
Charles Chaplin. And as Charlie Chaplin, these amiable, 
well-groomed dowagers, strolling Buffalo Avenue in 
the shady afternoon, just didn’t exist. 

Among his mother’s friends, however, was Mrs. Dev- 
lin, who did understand. With infinite tact, she would 
pass the grotesque little figure without a smile or a nod. 
They understood each other, those two. 

Cornell sheik, idol of New York debbies, favorite 
leading man for such sirens as Jane Cowl and Joan 
Crawford, yet Pamp’s growth and development has 
been most intimately affected by two white-haired wo- 
men and a demure, calm-browed school m’arm. 

The first is Madame Franchot, his maternal grand- 
mother—fine, independent, blue stocking matriarch of 
the House of Franchot, who at present makes her home 
in Washington, D. C. It was Madame who taught Pamp 
and brother Jerry reading. It was she who combed the 
Falls until she found the kind of teacher to whom she 
felt she might turn over the boys for further instruc- 
tion in the three “R’s’”. It was she who insisted that 
they study Latin from their earliest years. 
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Franchot took up music at his grandmother’s sug- 
gestion and, in doing so, laid the foundation for a love 
of music that was to last through his years at Cornell, 
where his collection of operatic records enjoyed campus- 
wide renown. To this day, Franchot calls his first and 
only music teacher “Aunt Alice,” dainty Miss Alice 
Trott. 

Years ago, when Pamp was a Trott pupil, Falls folk 
had to journey the 25-odd miles to Buffalo to satisfy 
their taste in arpeggios and arias. The adult Tones, in 
tail coats and llama wraps, made their pilgrimage in 
to Buffalo’s Elmwood Music Hall or Twentieth Century 
Club in the evening. But Pamp watched from the upper 
windows without disappointment, for, as a rule, he had 
gone in himself in the afternoon aboard a fat, rocking 
yellow trolley with Miss Trott and a score of her pupils. 

“Pamp enjoyed the recitation recitals,” reminisces 
Miss Trott today. “On the journey home, when the other 
children were jumping about in their seats or fetching 
innumerable drinks from the water-cooler, Pamp would 
come and sit quietly beside me and discuss what the 
lecturer had said. 

“TI remember one ride back, when he stared out at the 
snowy fields rushing by in the twilight and suddenly 
turning to me with an air of discovery, he said: “That 
woman was right, wasn’t she (Please turn to page 83) 
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| YOU TELE 


The people whose 


This department is the People’s Academy. 


names appear here attend the movies. 


as a guide to the type of entertainment they like or dislike 


I send my or- 
chids to Clark 
Gable for his fine performance in 
“Men in White.” 

He put into it all the tenderness 
and kindness that endear him to 
the hearts of his fans. As Doctor 
Ferguson, the perplexed young in- 
terne, he gave one of the best per- 
formances of his career. Come on 
fans, let’s hear more about Clark.— 
Miss C. Goldsmith, 215 W. 75th St., 
New York City. 


Gable Scores 


"As Doctor Fergu- 
son in ‘Men in 
White,’ Clark Ga- 
ble gave one of the 
best performances 
of his career, says 
one of his fans. 


Keeping Willie Home! 


I have just finished reading 
articles in two newspapers, in 
which some of our very “moral” 
people have voiced their decision to “clean up” pic- 
tures. Among the pictures condemned (and there 
were many of them), were “Little Man, What Now?” 
“This Man Is Mine,’ “It Happened One Night,” 
“Stingaree,’ “The Life of Vergie Winters,” and 
among those “indecent in spots” was “Little Miss 
Marker” (a picture that my three children and I saw 
and enjoyed thoroughly). If, in condemning these, we 
can visualize what “good” type of pictures they plan 
for the future, our hope of entertainment is shot. If 
the average adult person is to be forced to accept 
pictures suited only to minds of five-to-fourteen-year- 
old persons whose mothers are too indolent to deter- 
minedly forbid them visiting picture theaters when 
an adult picture is shown, the motion picture producer 
had better close up shop and go into the picture post 
card business. I admit “Little Women” was “sweet” 
but too much sweetness in our pictures would soon pall. 
The type of picture can very easily be determined by 
the leading characters. Norma Shearer, Leslie How- 
ard, Robert Montgomery, Herbert Marsuall and artists 
of that type would never be found in Little-Red- 
Riding-Hood pictures, whereas other equally good 
actors would never be found in sophisticated pictures. 
Mothers can easily keep their children from viewing 
pictures ‘undesirable’ for childish minds, but the 
same pictures are not necessarily “undesirable”? where 
an adult is concerned. I have three children and I 
know. If the lead doesn’t happen to wear as many 
clothes as Mrs. Small Town, the picture isn’t neces- 
sarily indecent. If the small talk in a picture holds 
keener wit than the Callaghans and Murphys use over 
their back fence, it isn’t necessarily immoral. After 
all this is the Twentieth Century and the average 
grownup knows most of the answers. For goodness 
sake, let the mothers “snap out of it” and keep Willie 
home from seeing “When Ladies Meet” and “Riptide” 
and let him go when Buck Jones or Tim McCoy are 
offering a horse opera or the “Three Little Pigs” are 
joyfully capering around, and let the average adult con- 
tinue seeing pictures that take them out of the terribly 
boring rut of every-day humble tasks and offer enter- 
tainment suitable for minds over fourteen.—Mrs. 
Emily Dunham, 11 Maple Court, Bay Shore, L. J. 

With all this church propa- 


A Father's View 
ganda against indecent 


movies, I, a common movie goer, rise to protest. 
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Their letters serve 


NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 
pays one dollar for every 
interesting and constructive 
letter published. Address 
communications to A-Dollar- 
for-Your-Thoughts, NEW 
MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 


Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


"I've never seen a more 


Another Sten enthusiast declares: 
beautiful, gorgeous, glamorous star than Anna Sten!" 


I have just returned from witnessing “Little Miss 
Marker.” According to the list issued by the Archdio- 
cese of Chicago of the Catholic church, this picture is 
“offensive in spots.” 

I detest dirt and vulgarity in pictures but I found 
nothing at all offensive in this one. And I claim to have 
as fine sensibilities as the average man. I am the 
father of four children, ages ten to sixteen, and did not 
hesitate to let them all see this fine performance. 

All pictures cannot and should not be brought down 
to the mental and moral level of a twelve-year-old child. 
I believe the motion picture industry is putting out a 
better brand of clean entertainment today than the 
legitimate stage has or ever will—EHdward O. P. Thaw, 
Rutland Country Club, Rutland, Vermont. 
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A NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE FAN WILL PRESENT THESE AWARDS 


The People’s Academy of Motion Pictures (sponsored 
by THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE) will present twelve 
gold medals for what the readers of this magazine consider 
to be the twelve outstanding achievements of the year 
1934 in the films. 

Letters from our readers, carefully tabulated, will be the 


- BEST ALL-AROUND FEATURE PICTURE 


BEST PERFORMANCE (ACTRESS) 
BEST PERFORMANCE (ACTOR) 
BEST MUSICAL PICTURE 

BEST HUMAN INTEREST PICTURE 


BEST MYSTERY PICTURE 


When all these votes are counted, the winners will be named. 
Then the fan whose vote most closely tallies with the final 
compilation will be given a trip to New York or Hollywood 
to present the awards. The stars and producers who win 
the medals will be there in person to receive them, wherever 


Producers Beware! | believe that the directors 
have made a big mistake when 


they chose Loretta Young to star in “Born To Be Bad.” 
On the contrary, she was really born to be good, and 
while she plays the part excellently, it is not because she 
relishes the part, but that she is an excellent actress. 
Loretta Young is a future headliner, and will gain no 
dazzling lights on Broadway if she is starred in any 
future pictures which can be described as indecent, 
rotten, scandalous, etc., and I think the producers 
should see that a more careful survey is taken before 
they pick her for a part like she plays in “Born To Be 
Bad.”—Raymond Wagner, 4824 Eddy St., Chicago, Ill. 


It?s about time a movie 
Good Example showed a husband and wife 


getting along so nicely as William Powell and Myrna 
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sole guides to these awards. It is your vote that counts! 
These letters may be addressed to either The People’s 
Academy or to the Dollar Thoughts department of this 
magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
You are the judge and the jury. Write us what you 


think. The medals will be given for the following: 


7. BEST ROMANCE 


BEST COMEDY 


BEST SHORT REEL PICTURE 


BEST NEWSREEL PICTURE 


BEST DIRECTION 


BEST STORY 


production schedules permit. All expenses to and from 
Hollywood or New York and entertainment, hotel accom- 
modations, etc., will be borne by THE NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE. Cast your votes carefully and YOU MAY 
WIN THIS THRILLING TRIP. 


Loy did in “The Thin Man.” Most movies have too 
much flirting, cheating, divorce or scandal in a married 
couple’s life. 

If more pictures presented harmonious living, what a 
grand example the movies would present to those who 
take the Road to Reno 
instead of the Royal 
Road to Romance.— 
Rose Mercurio, 134 
West Fourth St., 
Pittsburgh, Calif. 


The Stage? Among 
many 
advantages the cinema 
(Please turn to 
page 95) 


(Left to right) Loretta 
Young, Otto Kruger, Norma 
Shearer and William Powell 
were four of the stars 
whose outstanding _ per- 
formances received favor- 
able mention from the fans 
this month. We are proud 
of our readers’ judgment 
in recognizing worth-while 
entertainment in the movies. 
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NEW LIPS 


IN HOLLYWOOD 


Girls like Bette Davis 
adopt a more convincing 


use of lip make-up 


O you have heard they aren’t using much lip- 
stick in Hollywood. We have too, but it is not 
precisely true, because girls who set the styles 
in motion pictures are making as liberal use as 

ever of lipstick, rouge and other cosmetics designed 
to improve the lips. But they are using it more 
adroitly. They realize that off the screen it should be 
applied so as to bring out the natural contours of the 
lips instead of serving as a glaring red mask over the 
mouth, and when making up for the screen the wide 
exaggerated lipstick is used only when that type of 
make-up suits the character portrayed. Bette Davis 
provides a good example of this newer use of lip cos- 
metics. Off screen, she uses the lighter make-up that 
reveals the elusive charm of her own lovely lips. In 
her recent depiction of Mildred in Warner Brothers’ 
“Of Human Bondage” she appears with the exag- 
gerated lip make-up that fits the character of Mildred. 

You know how it was a few years ago—off the stage 
as well as on. Whatever prejudices there were Ss. 
against the use of this form of cosmetic had Personality portrait by Elner Fryer 
disappeared, so we used it with the lavish hand 
of a child dipping into the new box of water- 


@ Bette Davis of 

Warner Brothers and 

First National with 
lighter make-up. 


@ She takes time be- 
tween shots to beau- 
tify her lips. 


colors. Red lips were the fashion. They made us 
look strong and brave and we thought they made us 
look young and beautiful. Screen stars followed, or 
led the fashion. We got used to it, just as we get 
used to any other fashion—knee-length skirts or 
green enameled fingernails. 

One or two of the stars went in so heavily for this 
exaggerated effect that in some cases, now that the 
reaction has set in in favor of more subtly made-up 
lips, orders have been issued from studio head- 
quarters to destroy the old photographs showing the 
thick over-made-up lips with the hope that the dear 
Public will forget. Sure enough they are gone—but 
not forgotten, and the remembrance of them con- 
trasted with the present subtler use of lip cosmetics 
will help us not to repeat the mistake. 

But don’t let the edict for more delicately colored 
lips lead to negligence. In our own opinion lip make- 
up, even when it is over-done, is one of the most 
valuable of all cosmetics uses. The immediate pur- 


iE an sot pose of it all is naturally to improve the shape and 

Photo by Bert Longworth color of the lips, but aside from that the regular use 

| 4 of good lipstick keeps the lips soft and smooth, pre- 

@ A one-sided bang and a wide coating of venting chapped, rough lips that were one of the 

heavy lip make-up give an entirely different usual cold weather beauty problems of girls in the 
expression to Bette Davis's lovely face. pre-lipstick era. 
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OF CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1934, K. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


. pee a sear pie “The main reason I like Camels so much better than 
grandnephew o arsna = 2 ‘ ” 

BEI De founder of the family, other cigarettes is because they taste better,” says Mrs. <n 
Mis, Henry Field went to school Field. I can smoke as many as I want because they are 
in Washington, in Switzerland, mild and don’t make my nerves jumpy. I find, when I 
and in England. She collects am tired, that smoking a Camel renews my energy, gives 
French and American contempo- sf, 2 

rary paintings, she writes, she ane. lift. 3 : 
plays, she is keenly interested in Camel smokers have noticed for a long time that they 
the theatre, and she prefers trav- do get an increase in their flow of energy from Camels. 
eling by air. She loves to dance, This release of your latent energy is produced by Camels 


goes constantly to balls and par- 
ties, and always smokes Camel 
cigarettes. 


in a wholly safe and natural way. So, whenever you feel 
tired—smoke a mild, fragrant, refreshing Camel. 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS— 


CRE TURKISH AND DOMESTIC — THAN « 
ar ae - ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND, aa 


DOES NOT SETTLE IN BOTTLE 


m One great big advantage of Cutex 
Créme Polish is that it does not 
separate and settle in the bottle. 


m™ Theperfect companion to CutexCréme 
Polish is the new Cutex Oily Polish 
Remover—contains a special oil to 
keep nails from becoming brittle. 


ual, 


UTEX was the first to give you 
Liquid Polish... then a com- 
plete range of Colored Polish... 
and now here’s Creme Polish that 
is actually beneficial to your nails! 
The new Cutex Créme Polish 
absolutely will not make your nails 
dry or brittle. So you can stop 
worrying about broken or split 
finger nails. 

And you’! find that the new Cutex 
Créme Polish goes on more divinely 
than ever, wears even longer with- 
out peeling or chipping. And has 
far more lustre than you’ve been 
accustomed to. 

Also you know how you hate 
those ugly ridges in your nails—and 


those annoying little white spots. 
Cutex Créme Polish covers them up 
completely—hides every blemish! 


Now—you might expect Cutex 
Créme Polish to cost more. But it 
doesn’t! You actually get it for 
exactly the same price—just 35¢ a 
bottle. Créme or Clear. 


S lacly shad 


It comes in eight delightful, authentically 
styled shades—Natural, Rose, Mauve, 
Coral, Cardinal, Vermilion, Ruby and 
Mahogany. At your favorite store. Bet- 
ter stock up on the right shade for every 
frock and every open-toed sandal in 
your closet. 

* Northam Warren, New York, Montreal, London, Paris 
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Princess in the Tower 


There is no pose that Fay can take 
without looking lovely. But that 


is not the secret of her charm— 


By JACK JAMISON 


more pictures than any other star, this past year, 
is Fay Wray? “I haven’t kept count,” she says, 
“put I know there were an awful lot of them— 
thirteen, fifteen, something like that.” . If she is 
in that many pictures, it means she must have some 
strong appeal all her own. What would you say it is? 

Fay, herself, oddly enough, hasn’t the least idea. She 
thinks there are three types of women in the world— 
but, when she tries to apply them to herself, she doesn’t 
fit into any of the three types. 

“Tf you’re on a studio lot, or just walking through a 
department store,” she believes, “there are certain 
definite types of feminine personality that stand out 
and take your eye. Everybody agrees about that. 

“T divide them into three kinds. 
First, there is the well-groomed 
woman. She is severe yet feminine. 
She is beautifully dressed always. . 
She looks refined, every inch a lady, '5 
and you know instantly that it isn’t 
put on. Catch a glimpse of her eyes 
and you see at once that she is intel- 
ligent, an aristocrat. Norma Shearer 
is one of these women. She is al- 
ways stunning. 

“Then there’s the vivid type. I 


D O you know that the girl who has appeared in 
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On the screen, Fay Wray 
like the heroine 
novel, who appeals to the 
gallantry of every knight 


in shining armor.... 


don’t mean she’s vivid in the manner in which she 
dresses, but in her bearing. What shall I say?—she 
radiates a good deal of electric vitality. You probably 
think I have Clara Bow or some girl on that order in 
mind. It may surprise you when [ tell you I’m think- 
ing of Katharine Hepburn. She’s what I mean by vivid. 

“The third type I don’t happen to be so keenly inter- 
ested in, myself, but I don’t doubt that women of this 
type are highly attractive to men. This is the demure 
girl—soft, fluffy, feminine in a girlish, kittenish way. 
She always has dreamy eyes and gives you the impres- 
sion of innocence. I can’t think of a woman to repre- 
sent this type off-hand, but say Janet Gaynor in her 
screen parts. Janet is a lot of fun, but I am thinking 
of her only in her screen characterizations. 

“Now, if those are the three types 
of women, as people say they are, I 
ought to be able to fit myself into one 
of them, but I can’t. The most I 
can do is say I hope I fit into the 
first—the stately type, if you want 
to call it that. Yet I have a good 
strong hunch that I don’t.” 

Don’t you think that’s rather 
amusing? Here is Fay, who is 
forced by public demand to play in 
four times (Please turn to page 86) 
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Joan’s Hollywood Home 


OW and rambling in the true California style 
is this lovely home of Joan Blondell, lovely 
film star and her husband, George Barnes. It 
started out to be quite a small house but 

now that a Joan or a George junior is due to arrive a 
very private little wing was added to be his or her 
very own. 

The plan of the house is quite unusual and inter- 
esting. The living room is large and square with a 
big open fireplace and a windowed nook which gives a 
wonderful view of the lovely California mountains. 
Then there is the small library and the bar and play- 
room with its little corner fireplace. The dining room 
is exceptionally large and has plenty of wall space, the 
kitchen is small but is conveniently arranged and com- 
plete in every detail. The main portion of the house 
contains two bedrooms each with a connecting bath, 
one on the first floor and the other upstairs. 

The new little wing is a small apartment in itself 
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- The Hollywood Hills home of Joan 
Blondell, lovely film star, and her 
husband, George Barnes, is situated 


on beautiful Lookout Mountain 


containing a bright and sunny living room, a tiny 
penen for preparing baby’s meals, a bedroom and a 
ath. 

The architectural style of the house is of the early 
California Spanish type. It is situated on the south 
slope of the Hollywood Hills on Lookout Mountain and 
has, without a doubt, one of the most beautiful views 
available in that section of the country. The exterior 
is constructed of whitewashed brick topped by a shingle 
roof. The bright blue shutters and cunning little iron 
balconies give an appearance of gaiety and informality 
to the house. 4 

Joan loves flowers and likes to see them grow, which 
is quite evident in her lovely garden. Shrubs and 
plants of all kinds and colors occupy every available 
space and Joan takes care of them herself. 

The interior decoration and furnishing of this little 
house are most expressive of Joan’s own personality. 
The color schemes are bright and cheerful, the furni- 
ture is simple and comfortable and the entire atmos- 
phere of the house is cosy and home-like. 

Like a great many of the movie stars Joan was her 
own decorator; she also worked with the architect on 
the plans of the house while it was under construction. 

Do you like Joan Blondell’s house? We should like 
to know what you think of it and we should also like to 
know what other stars’ homes interest you most and 
which ones you would like to see in pictures and plans. 
Send your comments and suggestions to Tower House 
Editor, in care of NEw Movig Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


The seciuded patio with its bright plants and 
flowers is always an inviting spot. 


Bottled “= Health | 


All of these foods build health and 
are important in the diet. The 
comparison merely brings out the 
essential part milk plays in con- 
tributing fuel or energy to the diet. | 


One quart of milk supplies about 
the same amount of bodily energy 
as 9 eggs, or 34 lb. beefsteak, or 
4/5 lb. chicken, or 6% oranges, or 2 
Ib. potatoes, or 3 |b. string beans. 


ILK, as an all-round food, is one of 
the most essential of our everyday 
foods. Milk gives you much for little. In 


choosing your foods, be sure that milk is 
among the first on the list. 


after you swallow it. If milk is drunk rapidly 
digestion is likely to be slow and difficult. 


Children especially need plenty of milk. 
Rest has no charm for them. No healthy 
child will stay parked while awake. He 


For health, milk is conceded to be the al- 
most perfect food. It contains practically 
all the elements that the human body needs: 
minerals, vitamins, proteins, sugars and fats 
—all necessary for building a healthy body 
and for warding off disease. 


waits a minute or two perhaps, and then 
he is an acrobat again. An active, growing 
child must have fuel and building material 
for his body. Give him good, fresh milk— 
a quart a day if you can. And give the 
grown-ups a pint a day. For underweights 


and convalescents, a quart. For expectant 


The form in which milk is taken is not im- or nursing mothers, a quart. 


portant. Some persons like it cold. Others 
take it when they are ready for sleep and 
prefer it hot. Still others like it better 
when it is flavored with cocoa or chocolate . 
or used in soups, sauces or desserts. 
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:) Milk has unsurpassed food value. To take 
milk regularly is the surest and easiest way 
of making certain that you give your body 
the variety of food materials it needs to keep 
you in good physical condition. 
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Milk should not be regarded as a beverage; 


itisa food. Sip it slowly; get the flavor out 
of it. Don’t use it merely to quench thirst, 
and don’t drink it rapidly. The gastric juice 
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To know milk as you should know it, ask for 
a free copy of the Metropolitan booklet 
“Milk—An All-Round Food.’ Address 


. 
. 


of the stomach causes milk to curdle shortly Booklet Department 1034.B. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y.- 
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Give a Hollywood Party 


Fox Film players enjoying Sunday breakfast. Left to right, Iris Shunn, Elsie Larson, Nadine Dore, Anna 
Neagle, Rochelle Hudson, Dorothy Dearing, Pat Paterson, Rosemary Ames and Drue Leyton. 


Youthful film players rally round 
the lavishly spread table for 


breakfast on Sunday morning 


IDDAY on Sunday morning with plenty of good 
things to eat in the kitchen and pantry and 
half a dozen friends or more asked to drop in 
for a spread. There you have the preliminaries 

for the kind of party that Hollywood hostesses like best. 
Weather permitting in Hollywood, the breakfast will 
be spread on the lawn or in a patio, but wherever it is 
served it should have something of the informality of 
an outdoor meal. 

Steaming platters of midget sausages, broiled bacon, 
strips of broiled ham, chicken livers and creamed 
chipped beef—with platters of eggs in sundry fashion— 
scrambled, shirred or fried. Coffee, of course, with 
bread sticks, small breakfast rolls, bran or corn muffins 
and hot biscuits with plenty of country butter and jam 
or preserves give the lie to those who say that Holly- 
wood girls all follow a rigid diet. : 

It’s a most agreeable sort of party and suits every 
one. Those who have gone partying on Saturday night 
may lie abed till noon and still arrive on time, while 
more energetic guests who rise early on Sunday morn- 
ing for golf, riding or a swim are ready for a keen 
appetite for this noon day feast. 

The dining room is set much as it would be for a 
buffet supper with the dishes piled, according to size, 
and forks nearby. The size of the party determines 
the number of coffee services to be placed on the table 
or buffet. It is wise to keep the steaming coffee in the 
kitchen and fill up decorative coffee pots as needed. And 
there should be several pitchers of cream and as many 
bowls of sugar so that no one has to wait long for 
coffee. 

In fair and warmer weather guests select their food 
from the dining table and go outdoors or into the patio, 
where cozy tables and chairs await them. Many im- 
portant players in Hollywood, however, have the break- 
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The outdoor breakfast buffet showing cantaloup, 


orange juice, berries, ham, bacon, sausages, 
scrambled eggs, rolls, toast and coffee. 


fast dishes actually served from the lawn. When this 
is done several steam tables are brought outdoors so 
that the food will not chill too easily. Often a large 
table is set up on the lawn so that the guests have the 
fun of sitting down together like one large family. 
At the home breakfast party the hostess usually has 
a room devoted to pingpong and other games where 


those who prefer to remain indoors may play or not as 


they will. If the grounds are spacious enough, a tennis 
or Badminton ‘court lures the visitors, and even a 
croquet set offers many a laugh and just enough of the 
competitive element to make it interesting. 

The informal, buffet style lawn breakfast as shown 
in the accompanying photographs were made at Fox 


Movietone City, where the younger Fox starlets gather. 
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He rated their 
skin IO years younger 
than their age 


Dermatologist’s Examination proves Society Beauties’ Skin 
flawless as they were ten years ago 


KIN YOUTH, dermatologists say, 
depends upon the activ ity of the skin’s 
circulation . . . its tone or elasticity . 
the virility of its oil glands. 


From 16 to 20, they report, the skin is at 
the height of its loveliness. Then it is thin 
—smooth—transparent—line-free—radi- 
antly fresh. Blemishes are unknown. 


But its youth is quickly fleeting. Before 
you are aware, your skin begins to fade— 
starved for the precious youth-giving oils 
once created by the active glands deep 
within it. Then it appears more and more 
rough—sallow—wrinkled. 


{f you prize the youth of your skin, you 
must arouse its languid circulation—re- 
plenish the lazy glands—give the skin 
youth-sustaining oils. 


One cream answers all skin needs 


In Pond’s fragrant Cold Cream thére is 
a rare blend of specially processed oils. 
They are combined with such precise and 
knowing scientific skill that they quickly 
seep into the very depths of the skin. 
Their effect is instant! Their continuous 
use a tonic to the skin! 


EVERY NIGHT...smooth Pond’s Cold Cream 
over your face and neck. Pat it in briskly for 
just a moment. You will feel its gentle oils 
seeping into the pores—floating out and away 
the day’s accumulation of make-up, dust, 
grime—dissolving incipient blackheads. 


The rich oils in this cream do more than 
cleanse. When laughter lines, worry lines... 
crépiness appear, when coarse pores and harsh 


Pond’s Cold Cream 
cleanses — corrects 
skin faults—prepares 
for powder. Used by 1 
out of every 5 women 
who use cream. 
Pond’s Liquefying 
Cream serves the 
same purposes. 
Quicker melting. 


Sof onrAamM 
C FORK 
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Pars: in your mirror. Test 
your skin on all these points... 
they denote Skin Age. Correct them 
with this specially processed cream. 


nie 


Lee FG 


“Mrs. Cleveland has a fine, delicate 
skin. No defects are patent. Her skin 
looks ten years younger than her 

age.”’—Dermatologist’s Report. Mrs. 
Cleveland says: ‘I wouldn’t be with- 
out Pond’s Cold Cream for a day.” 


texture threaten—these rare oils help to keep 
the skin young. You notice at once how smooth 
your skin becomes. 


You'll be amazed to see how evenly powder 
and make-up go on. Delighted to find it still 
fresh after hours and hours. 


This remarkable ability to cleanse deeply, 
to erase age signs, to flatter the skin to new 
smoothness, has been Pond’s passport around 
the world. Women who can “have every- 
thing” choose Pond’s Cold Cream. The wisest 
budgeteers use it. It is the cream of 
millionairesses and of the millions. 


Pond’s also makes a new cream that 
liquefies instantly on the skin— Pond’s 


in 20's 


Roughness Blackheads 


an large Beres, 
en : 


: e % corrects THESE SKIN FAULTS 


Dryness 


} “Princess Xenia has a_ perfect 
{ brunette complexion. Texture 
F fine. No blemishes. A youthful 

freshness usual in the early twen- 
ties.”’— Dermatologist’s Report.The 
Princess says: “‘l have used Pond’s 
Cold Cream for six years.”’ 


Liquefying Cream. It contains the same spe- 
cially processed oils as Pond’s Cold Cream. 


Send coupon for 3 days’ supply of Pond’s Cold 
Cream and 3 other Pond’s effective beauty aids. 
Ponp’s Extracr Company, Dept. K 

48 Hudson Street, New York 


I enclose ro¢ (to cover postage and packing) for 3 days’ 
supply of Pond’s Cold Cream with samples of 2 other 
Pond’s Creams and special boxes of Pond’s Face Powder. 
I prefer 3 different Light shades of powder 0 

I prefer 3 different Dark shades 0 


Name 


Street 


Creyeee Strate 
Copyright, 1934, Pond’s Extract Comipany 


FIGHTS OFF THESE AGE SIGNS 


ie 


Crépy skin Sallowness 


Worry lines 


| 


Little blemishes Discolorations 


Laughter lines Sagging tissues 
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In 1930, Anna Neagle was a chorus girl in an English play, “Wake Up and Dream.” Perhaps the title 
but at any rate, she’s won stardom since then. She was seen in “Bitter 


Sweet,” played the lead in “Nell Gwyn,” and will grace “The Queen’s Affair.” She is expected here 


of the play spurred her on, 


soon to play opposite Ronald Colman in “Clive of India.” Quite a career packed in those few ears! 
P P : yy, 
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Why Se the marl Lg eee 
swe FAOEN BEAUTY AIDS 7 


q ...BECAUSE SCIENTIFIC TESTS HAVE PROVEN 
THEM EQUAL TO 51 TO $3 BRANDS IN QUALITY 
AND PURITY — YET THEY COST ONLY 10¢! 


HERE isn’t a law in the land that prevents 
you from paying $1 to $3 for your beauty 


aids, if you wish. But com- 
mon sense dictates that if 
you can buy similar quality 
and purity for 10¢ — that 
is the smart thing to do. 


And that’s exactly why 


“more and more women 


every day are turning to 
Faoen Beauty Aids. Their 


FAOEN BEAUTY AIDS 
ARE 10¢ EACH 


PARK & TILFORD’S 


FACEN 


{ FAY-ON ) 


ey wake 
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exquisite fineness is proven by the following 
report from a famous Research Laboratory: 


“every Faoen product 

tested is as pure and fine 

as products of like nature 

sold for $1, $2 and $3.”. 
No longer must you pay 
high prices for the best. 
Faoen has made loveliness 
inexpensive. Be smart— 
start using Faoen Beauty 
Aids —today! 


SOLD AT F. W. 
WOOLWORTH CO. STORES 


FACE POWDER - ROUGES - PERFUMES e@ 
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HATS for CORA Sie 


Up-to-date hats for autumn 


school days approved by Cora 
Sue Collins, M-G-M starlet of 


“Treasure Island’” fame 


Cora Sue Collins, youthful actress now appearing with 
Jackie Cooper in M-G-M's picture, "Treasure Island," 
chooses these hats for brisk days in Autumn and Winter. 


Left above, Oc. 332. The Scotch 

cap designed for Cora Sue, and 

Oc. 333, the matching scarf with 
steel ring fastening. 


Left, Oc. 334. A new style beret 
trimmed with a small feather, 
Oc. 335, simply constructed scarf 
to go with the beret. 


| 

} 
Above, Oc. 336. Bon- 
net turned jauntily u 
at the front with a pea 
at the back. Oc. 337. 
Scarf of woolen mate- 

rial to match. 
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Makes Faded Home 
Decorations NEW 
—for Just a Few Cents 


Keeps your Wardrobe 
Color-Fresh, too... 


S 
D) * y 9 iy 
ERE’S money-saving ee for Fall! There = Use TINTEX for Underthings - Negligees 
no need to buy new slip-covers, curtains, Dresses + Sweaters « Scarfs * Stockings + Slips 
drapes, or other home-decorations just because Men’s Shirts » Blouses + Children’s Clothes 


Curtains + Bed Spreads + Drapes 


our present one faded or out-of-fashion in ; 
y P Se a y Luncheon Sets + Doilies - Slip Covers 


color. For a few pennies Tintex will make them like 
new...or give them a different color, if you wish. 
No bother, either ... simply “‘tint as you rinse.” 


On sale at drug stores and 
notion counters everywhere 


Remember, too, Tintex is color-magic for your 
wardrobe. It gives professional results in the 
twinkling of an eye...without muss, without fuss. VS = 

That is why smart women always depend on it to aN es, Ip) K 4 
keep their apparel color-fresh—color-new. 35 ; 
brilliant, long-lasting colors from which to choose. 


PINK 
Keep your favorite colors always on hand! 


PARK & TILFORD, Distributors 
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IN THE MOVIES 


array of musical 


The new season’s 


pictures opens with the Technicolor 


short, “La Cucaracha.” 


F you saw “Viva Villa” a few months back, you 

may remember the marching song of the famous 

Mexican bandit, Pancho Villa. Now Pioneer Pic- 

tures have embodied it in a Technicolor short for 
you. A new idea, this putting music on to the screen 
with color, and an interesting experiment. The pic- 
ture is called, simply, by the name of the song, “La 
Cucaracha.” 

Paul Whiteman has recorded “Beach Boy” and 
“Nothing Else to Do,” from the picture, “Down to 
Their Last Yacht’; and both “Flirtation Walk,” the 
Warner Brothers film laid at West Point, and “Ro- 
mance in the Rain,” will be full of tunes. Who said 
musicals were dead? The screen is bringing us more 
and more good music week by week. 

And here are the best of this month’s selection of 
recordings. 


“Troubled Waters” from the new Mae West picture 
is played by Duke Ellington and his orchestra. This 
is a tune that is right in style for the Duke, and he 
presents it in his own original way. Plenty of weird 
brass effects, and swell Ellington harmony. The vocal 
is sung by Ivie Anderson, and she certainly puts it 
over. If you like smart dance music, don’t miss it. 

“My Old Flame,” another tune from the same pic- 
ture is on the other side, and this is also played by 
Duke Ellington and his orchestra. It is the same type 
of tune, played to slow tempo, with excellent vocal 
work by Ivie Anderson. (Victor) 


“All I Do is Dream of You” from the M-G-M 
film, ‘Sadie McKee,” is played by Henry Busse and 
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By 
JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


BIGGEST HITS 


"TROUBLED WATERS," played by Duke 
Ellington and his orchestra. (Victor) 


“ALL | DO IS DREAM OF YOU," played 
by Henry Busse and his orchestra. 
(Columbia) 


"JUNGLE FEVER," played by Red 
Nichols and his World Famous Pennies. 


(Bluebird) 


“THE SUN IS 'ROUND THE CORNER,” 


played by Ray Noble and his orchestra. 
(Victor) 


his orchestra. There is no doubt but that Busse has 
a fine band, but the recording people make a mistake 
when they have him record tunes without featuring 
his famous trumpet playing. After all, that’s what 
made him famous, and that’s what we want to hear. 
I’m sure that if Busse made a record of “When Day Is 
Done” the sales would be tremendous. There is a 
vocal chorus in this by Rex Griffith. 


“Fool that I Am’ is the tune on the other side, and 


this ig also played by Henry Busse and his orchestra. 


A good tune and well played, with some very good vocal 


work by Dot, Kay and Em. (Columbia) 


“Jungle Fever” played by Red Nichols and his World 
Famous Pennies, is great. This is from the M-G-M film, 
“Operator 13,’’ and is another tune written by Walter 
Donaldson. I think that Red has been in the music 
game as long as anybody, but he never seems to go 
stale. His trumpet playing is still right on top, too. 
The singing, done by the Songopators, is great. 

“Rockin’ in Rhythm” is on the other side. This is 


one of Duke Ellington’s compositions and wait until 


you hear Red and the boys get off with this one. 
Really good team work on the part of the saxophones 
and as usual, Red Nichols himself doing the trumpet- 
ing. (Bluebird) 


“The Sun is ’Round the Corner,” played by Ray Noble 
and his orchestra, is another example of this English 
band’s fine work. I don’t think that we’ll ever hear 
a bad record with Noble’s name on it. There is some 
great muted brass work in it, not to mention the vocal 
refrain. However, as in (Please turn to page 87) 
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“WHY, YES, MY DEAR, I ALWAYS SAY 
| JUST WANT SOME CRACKERS...” 


“OH, BUT DON’T YOU KNOW? THAT OLD POLLY-WANTS- 
A-CRACKER STYLE OF SHOPPING IS DEAD AS THE DODO! 
My gracious, there’s dozens of tried-and-true advertised 
crackers in familiar packages in this store right now...” 


“BUT YOU MIGHT SAVE A CENT—or maybe even two 
sometime — on something they say is ‘just-as-good’.” 


“HRMPH! HOW SHOULD | KNOW it’s even good enough? 
Gamble with my family’s food? Well, darling, wouldn’t I 
be a queer kind of bird to save a penny and spoil a meal?”’ 
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Think of 
TOMORROW 


when you take that 
laxative TODAY! 


It’s easy enough to take a laxative 
that ‘works’! But what of tomor- 
row? What of the harm that might 
be done to the intestines? What of 
the danger of forming a habit? 


Violent laxatives are bad for 
you. They shock your system — 
you feel weak—your day is marked 
by embarrassing moments. And 
worst of all— you may find your- 
self more constipated than ever. 
For the frequent use of “purging” 
cathartics often encourages 
chronic constipation—they may 
form a habit. 


‘  EX-LAX—the laxative that 
does not form a habit 


There is a laxative that avoids 
these bad features. Ex-Lax, the 
chocolated laxative, acts so easily 
and so gently that you scarcely 
know you have taken anything. 
You take Ex-Lax just when you 
need a laxative—it won’t form a 
habit. You don’t have to keep on 
increasing the dose to get results. 


Ex-Lax is gentle — yet it is thor- 
oughly effective. It works over- 
night without over-action. 


Children like to take Ex-Lax 
because they love its delicious 
chocolate favor. Grown-ups, too, 
prefer to take Ex-Lax because 
they have found it to be thor- 
oughly effective — without the dis- 
agreeable after-effects of harsh, 
nasty-tasting laxatives. 


Over 50,000 druggists sell 
Ex-Lax—in 10c and 25c boxes. 


WATCH OUT FOR IMITATIONS! 


Look for the complete spelling— 
E-X-L-A-X—on the box. 
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Singing Her Way to Stardom 


(Continued from page 6) 


curious thing. She went down to her 
very precise old Scotch grandmother. 
She asked the conservative grand- 
parent for advice and was told to do 
what seemed to be best and be pre- 
pared for plenty of hard work. Hthel 
decided to go on the stage and every 
new performance since then has been 
honored by the presence of her grand- 
mother, Mary Gardner, who makes a 
trip up from Long Island to see each 
Merman opening. And what a thrill 
that dear old grandmother gets of go- 
ing back stage after the performance 
and seeing her “little Ethel” among the 
greats of show business. 


PARENTS who attempt to restrain 
ambition for the sereen or theater 
in their children should talk to Grand- 
mother Gardner and Mother Zimmer- 
man. They would quickly dispel the 
notion that ‘the stage “is not a good 
place for a nice girl” or that a girl 
cannot earn a thousand dollars a week 
on the screen and still be a sweet home- 
loving type. 

If you are a private secretary and 
are tired of hearing Mr. Whosis drone 
“take a letter Miss Adorable,” and you 
think that you’d rather have Mr. De 
Mille screaming ‘‘action” in your ear, 
Ethel Merman has solved your prob- 
lem. She has pioneered on the high- 
way from office to screen star. Merely 
take note of her experience and you 
too may be appearing in NEw Movi& 
one of these days. 

Away back in 1929, when most of us 
were busy watching the stock market 
or rushing around making instalment 
payment on everything from flivvers 
to fishing tackle, Ethel was very busy 
being private secretary to a noted 
sportsman and industrial magnate. 
Just out of Bryant High School a few 
months, and the daughter of Edward 
and Agnes Zimmerman of Astoria, 
Long Island, she was just a small town 
girl who was working awfully hard to 
be a good secretary. 

But just being a good secretary was 
not the only thing which Ethel wanted. 
She was deadly in earnest about going 
on the stage some day. Ever since the 
World War days, when as a child her 
father used to stand her on the piano 
to sing to the soldiers in the Long 
Island cantonments, Ethel had always 
had the hope that some day she would 
get a chance to go in the movies or 
sing in a musical comedy. 

Today, only five years afterward, 
Ethel Merman is as important as any 
star in the musical comedy world. And 
in screenland, she is close on the trim 
heels of the Harlows and Crawfords. 
Having established herself as a hit 
in a featured role opposite Bing Crosby 
in “We’re Not Dressing,” her first pic- 
ture, she was immediately signed to 
play the lead opposite Eddie Cantor in 
his yearly screen effort under the di- 
rection of Sam Goldwyn. Playing the 
lead for a Cantor-Goldwyn combina- 
tion certainly means stardom right 
away. And it seems that other talented 
girls who are willing to work hard 
as Ethel did, can make a success too! 

Ethel has been so busy making a 
success during the last five years, that 
she had almost no time to notice that 
most young men her age and even 
older, were lucky to be making $25 
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a week. And when a fellow hasn’t 
much left over living expenses, he’s 
not likely to foster his romantic incli- 
nations towards a girl who can make 
three thousand a week. Yet Ethel ad- 
mits there have been plenty of times 
when she only wished that someone 
would call her up and take her to the 
movies, Just as they used to do when 
she was “only a secretary.” 

And when there have been other 
young men, romantically inclined who 
had no problem of finance. Fellows 
with family fortunes and successful 
young brokers. All have tried their 
persuasions on Ethel without success. 
She is unmarried and intends to stay 
that way until... well, until the right 
young fellow comes along. 

She has plenty to say on this matter 
of love and marriage, and the “futil- 
ity” of combining marriage with a 
career. She quickly admits that she 
never has really been in love but that 
when that right man turns up, 
the movies, stage, and radio will have 
to look elsewhere for entertainment. 
No dual roles for Ethel! She is con- 
vineed that there is no such thing as 
a wife successfully combining business 
and home. 

Hollywood, according to Mr. Cantor’s 
new leading lady, is the dullest town. 
which she has ever visited. She says 
its so dull that everyone is bored and 
lonesome and, although not always 
realizing it, the people there often 
marry just to have company, and hop- 
ing love will follow. When troubles 
come, there is no love to bind the ties 
and divorce follows. And she says no 
place has she ever seen so many beau- 
tiful girls. Hundreds of them walking 
the streets aimlessly. No jobs. And 
those with jobs, bored to death, and 
with almost no diversions, there being 
about five girls to every man in the 
town. 


ROBABLY of all the countless 

thousands of girls who sit all day 
in offices tapping away on typewriters, 
there aren’t a half-a-dozen who would- 
n’t accept immediately, should Mr. 
Zukor or Mr. Mayer drop in with a 
film contract. Five years ago Ethel 
Merman was one of those girls. But 
instead of waiting to be “discovered”, 
she went out and did something about 
it. She worked nights after the office, 
singing whenever and wherever she 
could until finally she was signed to 
sing in the Russian Restaurant on 
West 57th Street in New York City. 
She was not over-confident however, 
and kept her job in the office, rushing 
home each night for a few hours rest, 
and then going to the “night-shift.” 

Ethel says that it is helpful to be 
able to sing and act if going into the 
theater professionally, but unless girls 
know how to dress well, they retard 
their chances of success tremendously. 
In the matter of being attractive to 
men, she feels that it is all a matter of 
“clothes personality.” Pretty faces 
may help, but it is clothes which tell 
the story. Good taste and simplicity 
in dress, whether in expensive crea- 


- tions or basement bargains will do 


much to put any girl on the road to 
success. 

It was while working in the Russian 
Restaurant that Ethel signed her first 
movie contract. Lou Irwin, a Broad-.« 


Pee ~~ | 


musical comedy star... 
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Singing Her Way 
to Stardom 


way agent saw her and introduced her 
to Archie Mayo of Warner Brothers. 
Mayo was so impressed that he signed 
her for six months, with the terms of 
her contract forcing her to give up her 
other jobs. Six months passed, she 
drew her salary regularly and never 
got a chance to appear before the 
camera. At the end of the half-year, 
her option was not taken up. 

Ethel had one bitter disappointment 
while she was still a secretary. Enough 
to make many people quit. But not 
Ethel! She got her employer to give 
her an introduction to his friend George 
White, who was just casting the 1929 
“Scandals”. Mr. White gave her an 
audition and then said, “I’ll give you 
a job as a show girl’. But, she in- 
sisted, ‘I’m a singer”. Mr. White didn’t 
think so and Ethel went back to being 
a secretary, refusing to believe that 
she wasn’t a singer. Mr. White had 
to admit he was wrong a few months 
later when Vincent Freedley gave 
Ethel the leading role in his musical 
show “Girl Crazy” which took Broad- 
way by storm and played to capacity 
houses for nine months, not only put- 
ting Ethel over but also making an- 
other young hopeful, Ginger Rogers. 

The ladies and gentlemen of the 
press were so glowing in their praise 
of the ‘‘Freedley find” that the swanky 
Central Park Casino engaged her for 
after-theater. The Casino is the night 
club in New York’s Central Park where 
in those days a late evening snack 
could be had for a hundred dollar bill. 
There gathered nightly the interna- 
tional playboys, the then mayor, Dap- 
per Jimmy Walker, and a host of other 
celebrities. 

Johnny Green, the young fellow who 
wrote ‘‘Body and Soul’, the song which 
carried Libby Holman to fame, also 
wrote a series of musical shorts in 
which Ethel appeared for Paramount. 
Johnny, grand composer that he is, 
denies the assertion of some people who 
confuse the Holman and Merman 
voices. He says that Libby’s songs are 
quite throaty and impassioned, while 
Ethel’s delivery is knife-like, clear in 
quality and her songs hot and peppy. 

When “Take A Chance” opened in 
Wilmington, Delaware, on Thanksgiv- 
ing, 1932, Ethel found herself playing 
the lead of another smashing musical 
comedy hit, and receiving unstinted 
praise from all the important critics. 
The show was in New York until the 
following spring, when the movie com- 
panies got busy and started dangling 
attractive temptations before Ethel. 
She was won over and went to Holly- 
wood. When “We’re Not Dressing” 
opened on Broadway, the cycle was 
complete. 

Ethel Merman ... school girl... 
secretary ... night club singer... 
movie suc- 
cess! 


Be on the lookout for Herb 


Howe's interesting and amus- 


ing articles in the NEW MOVIE 


MAGAZINE, on sale the first 


of every month. 


LET ME TELL YOU HOW A 
GOLDEN NAPTHA SOAP GAVE 
ME A MILLION-DOLLAR WASH 


Ann Prescott: 


“Tickled?...you bet! 
My clothes aren’t 
gray any more— 
they're white, Betty. 
They're gorgeous! 
AndI found out what 
was wrong ... That 
‘trick’ soap I used to 
wash with wasn’t get- 
tingallthedirtoutof | 
my clothes. Then...” 


Ann Prescott: 

“T bought a few bars 
of Fels-Naptha 
Soap—and I never 
saw the beat of it for 


hurrying out dirt. 
Here, smell the rea- 
son yourself—there’s 
lots of naptha in that 
golden bar!” 


Mz !,,. Linens so white they fairly 
gleam! Clothes that are fresh asa 
breeze! Washes that make you pop with 
pride! 

Here’s the easier way to get them— 
change to Fels-Naptha Soap! You'll like 
the way it loosens grimiest dirt. You'll 
like the way it makes suds that stay sudsy — 
nice and creamy and rich. Yow'll like the 
way it hustles along the wash. 


What is Fels-Naptha’s secret? .. . It 
is two lively cleaners instead of one. 
Golden soap that’s richer—and plenty 
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of dirt-loosening naptha in every bar. 

Fels-Naptha Soap is so gentle, you can 
use it for daintiest things—lingerie, silk 
stockings, woolens. It’s kind to hands, for 
there’s soothing glycerine in every bar. 
It’s a willing worker in tub or machine— 
id hot, lukewarm or cool water—whether 
you soak or boil clothes. 

And more happy news— Fels-Naptha 


now sells at the lowest price in almost 
twenty years! Get a few bars today! 


ww . . » Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


© 1934, FELS & Co. 


VERY man relishes Heinz Cooked Spa- 
ghetti because it’s the genuine Italian 
kind—cooked and blended after the recipe 
of a famous Italian chef. The spaghetti is 
meltingly tender and wholesome — made 
by Heinz from choicest Durum wheat— 
dried in washed air. And what a savory, 
flavory sauce is cooked through every deli- 
cate strand! You taste the tang of snappy 
imported cheese—and the rich, juicy good- 
ness of red-ripe Heinz tomatoes, zestfully 
spiced! Keep a liberal supply of Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti on your emergency - 

shelf. Use it frequently for delicious, we 
energy-making home meals, rs 
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Little Miss Temple 


(Continued from page 29) 


restraint, she handed it to me. “Hold 
my kitty, will you please?” she said. 
“I brought him ’cause I thought you 
might want to interview him.” From 
this remark I gleaned that she had 
been told she was in for another ses- 
sion with a scribe, but with the passing 
of the “Kitty” all that she may have 
dreaded was forgotten. 

She glanced at the birds on her way 
to the back of the garden. I have 
over a hundred of them, all colors and 
sizes. I also have a small fleet of 
miniature sail boats which we race in 
the swimming pool. Shirley had spot- 
ted them from beneath the rose arbor. 
The birds were out of luck. Curls bob- 
bing in the breeze, she ran to the edge 
of the pool and up the steps. 

“Shirley,” ‘Mum’ called, “Don’t go 
on the top step. We don’t want to 
have to fish you out!” 

“How deep is it?” Shirley, the prac- 
tical, called, eying the boats which she 
couldn’t reach without mounting the 
forbidden top step. 

“Plenty deep! Wait a minute, we’ve 
got a life guard.” I called the young 
man to whom I am married and still 
cannot refer to as “my husband.” I 
introduced him to Mrs. Temple and we 
joined the miracle who was patiently 
waiting to take over command of the 
fleet. “This is Gilbert, Shirley,” I said. 

“Hello!” The precious dimple leaped 
into action as she stood smiling up at 
his six foot one of blondness. He was 
wearing swimming trunks and an old 
sweat shirt. I’m sure she believed he 
was a life guard, but who he was didn’t 
matter, he was definitely hers. His 
arm made the top step safe. The fact 
that he had made the biggest ship in 
the fleet himself impressed her. That 
he stood with his arm about a miracle 
and didn’t ask questions made him 
eligible for second in command. The 
cup race began. Rear Admiral Temple 
started to work in earnest. Frank, my 
chauffeur, appeared with another ship. 
The admiral launched it with a sail | 
sopping above. “Look at it go!” she | 
chuckled with all the gusto of an “Old | 
Salt.” We landlubbers, “Mum” and I, | 
felt slightly de trop. 

“They will take good care of her. | 
Let’s have tea,” I said and led the way |, 
back to the Patio. ; 

Mrs. Temple is decidedly Mrs. Tem- 
ple and not just Shirley’s mother. She 
is charming, humorous, and has both 
feet on the ground, despite the fact 
that she is attached to about the most 
sensational rising star yet seen in the 
cinema firmament. You will have read 
in practically any film magazine you 
pick up that Mr. and Mrs. Temple are 
just nice folks who live at Santa Mon- 
ica, California. Mr. Temple is manager 
of a bank. Mrs. Temple, until a short 
time ago, was the wife of a bank 
manager who had one son eighteen and 
one fourteen. After much wishing, 
longing, and no little amount of pre- 
arrival difficulty Mrs. Temple brought 
into the hectic world of 1929 the 
miracle. Mrs. Temple only wanted a 
baby girl. She had no special plans 
or specifications. The baby girl was 
most attractive and Mrs. Temple 
thought she might be prejudiced in her | 
opinion that her baby was unusually 
bright, but as the little one wanted to ) 
dance as soon as she could walk, she 
was put into dancing school at the 
age of three. 


Little Miss Temple 


Out here dancing school is a natural 
entree into films for tiny tots. The 
Miracle made hers very soon after she 
mastered her first tap dance routine. 
Until a short time before she was five 
she appeared in many Educational Pic- 
tures, better known as Short Subjects. 
She started doing bits, and finished as 
leading lady, then came the Fox Fea- 
ture picture, “Stand Up and Cheer.” 
Everybody did and the Miracle, which 
I maintain began at the birth of Shir- 
ley, was completed when James Dunn 
said, “Baby, Take a Bow!” Baby has 
been taking them ever since but the 
joy of it all is that she still prefers 
boats to spotlights. 

Mrs. Temple and I had lots to talk 
about. I went on the stage at five and 
was a star at seven. Just as planes 
have it over trains for speed, radio is 
an improvement on the telephone and 
talkies far ahead of silent pictures, 
so is Shirley at five much more as- 
tounding than I could have been at 
seven; but as I sat watching Mrs. 
Temple watch Shirley I wondered if 
with her other interests, her two boys 
and the father of the Miracle who after 
all must share her love, she will be able 
to devote her time and attention to the 
little girl. I hope so. It is most essen- 
tial, if Shirley is to soar to the upper- 
most heights and still remain unspoiled 
and natural as she is now. 

Mrs. Temple is more grateful than 
impressed, which is swell. We dis- 
cussed the ever present complication 
that goes with sudden fame—salary. 
Mrs. Temple is quite sane on the sub- 
ject and not unaware of the fact that 
a year ago one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a week sounded grand. Today 
Shirley could add a string of zero’s to 
those figures if she were free, but Fox 
Studios gave her the first real chance 
and so thoughts of thousands a week 
are out. Shirley will receive twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars a week from 
now on. Not bad for an old lady of 
five. 


XE thing I had read intrigued me, 
the fact that making pictures had 
to be a sort of game for our Miracle, 
that she thought it was all in fun. I 
suspected that Shirley knew what she 
was doing when she had a crowd of ex- 
perienced and talented players working 
their heads off to keep up with her in 
“Little Miss Marker.” Mrs. Temple 
tells me that the little one studies her 
roles as she reads them to her, that 
she cries if the scenes are sad and 
laughs if they are funny, without di- 
rection. Well! Was I relieved! A 
Miracle without a heart and a brain 
would be too miraculous. 

“Took, Mum,” she called. “I’m fish- 
ing: for the boats.’”’ She would push 
them in one end and then retrieve them 
at the other end of the pool with a 
long stick which the “life guard” had 
found for her. 

“Don’t you want a cookie, Shirley?” 

She launchec another ship before re- 
plying, then she straightened up and 
looked at me steadily. “Why, yes, I 
guess I might. Thank you!” she added 
as she came skipping over to the table. 
“He’s going to give me a boat, Mum!” 
She nibbled thoughtfully, then smiled. 

Oh! the wonder of that smile! You 
want to grab her and hug her out of 
breath, but you don’t because Shirley 
has the great dignity of childhood. She 
is not cold, her eyes and smile warm 

(Please turn to page 74) 
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War wonders Heinz Tomato Ketchup 


works with even the simplest foods! 


How its spicy fragrance reminds you of 
simmering tomatoes and seasonings in the 


old home kitchens of long ago! That's 
because Heinz uses only the finest ingredi- 
ents in making this rich condiment — the 
choicest, juiciest ripe tomatoes grown from 
Heinz seed in favored regions, where they 
are picked in full freshness, cooked and 
bottled Jot from the kettle. Rare, Oriental 
spices bought by Heinz own representatives 
in the Far East, first grade cane sugar and 
mellow Heinz vinegar blend in their own 
distinctive flavors,too. Use Heinz Ketchup 
generously in your everyday cooking—for 

sauces and gravies. You'll soon dis- 

cover why it outsells all others — re- 
“z= gardless of price. 


Headaches— dizzy spells —sleeplessness — 
these are often caused by constipation. If 
constipation troubles you relieve it with 
FEEN-A-MINT. 

)FEEN-A-MINT is a thoroughly effective 
laxative in chewing-gum form. It works bet- 
ter because when you chew it the laxative is 
spread smoothly and evenly right down to 
where it does its work. That’s why over 15 
million people already know about and use 
FEEN-A-MINT. It’s pleasant to take, too—a 
great point, especially in caring for children. 

Whenever you suffer from constipation 
take the doctor’s advice—chew FREN-A- 
MINT. It’s inexpensive, too, 15¢ and 25¢ at 
your drug store. 


MAMA SAYS IT’S 
MEDICINE, BUT IT’S 
JUST LIKE THE NICEST | or 
CHEWING GUM 
| EVER TASTED. 


feen-a-mint 


Thee Chewing-Gum LAXATIVE 
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Little Miss Temple 


(Continued from page 73) 


you right to the tips of your toes, but 
there will be no careless cuddling of 
that one. Her huge eyes are Stop and 
Go signals. She is like Royalty. Free, 
easy and natural, but she sets the pace 
and you follow. She only took the one 
cookie and started back to the fleet. 

“We must be going, Shirley!” her 
mother said. I was relieved to hear no 
“darlings” or “babys” tacked on to her 
mother’s every phrase. Hndearing 
terms have been so bandied about by 
grown-ups that I don’t think they are 
good enough for children. 

“May I watch him feed the birds, 
Mum?” If she had looked at me like 
that and said, “‘May I cut your throat, 
Miss Janis?” I would have said “Yes!” 
and furnished the knife. 

Mrs. Temple looked at her wrist- 
watch in an attempt not to make it ap- 
pear too easy. “Yes, but then we must 
go. It’s nearly your supper time.” 
Mrs. Temple has a lovely smile too. 

Shirley followed Frank around as 
he fed the birds and gave them fresh 
water. She watched every detail. 
When she had gone, taking what was 
left of the sunshine with her, Frank 
said, “Miss Elsie, she’s wonderful! She 
could have gone right around and fed 
those birds herself. I had to explain 
everything I did and she understood 
perfectly.” Of course she understood. 
She was born with understanding, 
that’s part of the Miracle. 

“T want Daddy to see the birds, 
Mum!” she started to run out the drive- 
way. 

“Wait, dear, it’s too late now.” She 
stopped still in her tiny tracks. If 
looks were arguments she would be a 
prosecuting attorney. 

“Where’s Daddy?” I said. 

“Out in the car.” 

Her eyes caught and held mine with 
a do-something-about-it expression. 

“We must get him. Come on,” I 
cried as we ran together out to the 
car where Mr. Temple had been pa- 
tiently waiting for over an hour. Daddy 
is nice too. In fact I think the Temples 
were well chosen as parents for the 
Miracle by whoever you believe per- 
forms these wonders. 

If you don’t believe, then riddle me 
this. How come two people with ab- 
solutely no theatrical background, no 
pre-natal plans, no real suspicion of 
what they had until Destiny drew a 
diagram for them, unconsciously con- 
tribute a blessing like Shirley Temple 
to a world that was beginning to be- 
lieve it had no heart? In a hundred 
ways Shirley has already helped people. 
Who could go to see “Little Miss 
Marker” and come out nursing a 
grouch? JI’ll bet business at the 
orphan asylums has picked up a lot 
since her advent. Think of the little 
girls who are going to be given dancing 
lessons, get their hair curled and be 
the pet of the place in the hope that 


they will turn out to be another Shirley 
Temple! Of course they won’t, but 
they will have a good time while there 
is still hope. 

As the Temples were leaving, some 
friends arrived. They were thrilled at 
the sight of Shirley and dumb before 
her charmingly spoken greeting. “Did 
you see all the birdies?” one asked in 
the tone that most folks reserve for 
children. 

“Yes, thank you, I’ve seen them and 
now I want to go home!” As she 
announced the brutal truth she smiled, 
and roguishly. She knew well that 
she was not talking as a sweet little 
baby girl should talk according to 
rules, but Mrs. Temple is teaching 
Shirley to be honest and natural. A 
foundation of those two qualities will 
stand a lot of shaking. I asked her 
how the boys felt about Shirley’s suc- 
cess. Surprised but proud, was the 
answer. The eldest brother wants to 
be her secretary. .He has the type- 
writer and is working hard in prepara- 
tion. Poor boy, when that fan mail 
really starts from all over the world, 
he will wish they had given baby sis- 
ter back to the stork. 

When we reached the car, the Miracle 
hopped into the back seat, where she 
settled herself, the prop kitty in her 
lap, her little precious feet sticking 
straight out in front of her. Mother 
and Father got in the front seat. I 
stuck my head in the window. 

“So the Duchess sits alone in state,” 
I said. 

The Miracle was examining her boat. 
“Mum” answered as the Admiral was 
busy. “Yes. She used to sit up here 
between us, but she likes to sit back 
there and so——” Her voice trailed 
off. She didn’t need any better reason 
as far as I was concerned. . 

“Good-bye, Shirley! I hope I’ll see 
you when you come back from your 
vacation.” 

Do you know I can remember people 
trying to make conversation with me 
when I was a child wonder and they 
invariably interrupted some train of 
thought or cut in on my playtime. I 
understood so thoroughly when Shirley 
smiled somewhat wearily and just said 
“Yes!” I would have sunk to the curb 
in despair if Mrs. Temple had said, 
“Tell Miss Janis what a nice time 
you’ve had!”” She didn’t. She said 
she had had a nice time. We shook 
hands again and made dates for some 
future time. 

The Miracle had evidently decided 
that the boat was O. K. for just as I 
was stepping back from the car she 
said, “Thanks! for the boat!” 

Well, Shirley, I wish it had been 
a steam yacht, but you’ll be able to 
buy your own, little one. Maybe as 
Daddy works in a bank he will have 
sense enough not to allow you to do 
so. Here’s hoping! 


_ To obtain circulars described on page 66, write to Miss Frances 
Cowles, care of NEW MOVIE Magazine, enclosing four cents for any 
one circular, ten cents for three circulars, or fifteen cents for all six. Be 


sure to indicate which circulars you want by the numbers given in the 
accompanying descriptions. 
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“There's Actin’ 
Going on Here’ 


(Continued from page 38) 


“A friend of yours, Willie, dropped 
in to see me last night. John Barry- 
more. He didn’t go home till five this 
morning.” 

“Ah,” remarked Collier, “he’s im- 
proving!” 


OW, as we crossed our legs and 

crooked our elbows in his Beverly 
Hills home, higher than taxes and 
loftier than movie salaries, I marveled 
at the imperishable youth of the 
sereen’s most amazing actor. All the 
strawberry festivals he had attended 
in his time had left no mark on him. 
I could put this down to only one fact 
—the comedian in Barrymore. 

When I surmised that his uproar- 
iously maniacal Oscar Jaffe in “Twen- 
tieth Century” must have been a lot of 
fun for him, this prince of comedians 
added: 

“And a lot of work. I had to get 
up at three o’clock in the morning to 
study my part. There wasn’t time to 
learn the lines on the set for the simple 
reason that ‘Twentieth Century’ was 
so fast it made the chariot race in 
‘Ben Hur’ look like an Easter parade. 
How Carole Lombard ever managed to 
stand the pace is more than I can im- 
agine. But she took it in her stride, 
giving a whirlwind performance day 
after day and always fresh as a daisy. 
Her terrific industry frightened me. 
Not that I’m afraid of work—when 
I can’t get out of it—and there’s no 
dodging it in pictures. You have to 
keep everlastingly at it. If you don’t 
you can’t last here. You think you 
have Hollywood in your pocket, then it 
jumps out and bites you in the leg.” 

“Maybe work’s good for you,” I con- 
solingly remarked, idly clinking the 
ice in my glass. 

“Good for me!” he snarled. “Let 
me ask you something. I know you’ve 
often gone to bed at three a.m., but 
have you ever gone to work at that 
ghastly hour? Ha! And have you 
ever tried to be funny on a lonely 
mountaintop long before dawn was 
beginning to kick off its bedclothes? 
It’s just about as funny as playing tag 
with a bunch of rollicking ghosts. I 
shivered and shuddered over that spec- 
tral manuscript. A twig that kept tap- 
ping at my chamber door had me so 
jittery that I found myself reciting 
Poe’s ‘Raven’ instead of Oscar’s rav- 
ings. It was all eerie, not to say airy, 
with no heat on and the wind howling 
_ like a pack of wolves. My heart sank 
_ at the mournful cries of a bronchial 
_ hoot-owl and I jumped out of my bed- 
_ room slippers at the fury of a moun- 
_ tain-lion roaring for its ham-and-eggs. 
_ Try as I would to concentrate, I could 

only palpitate. And you’ve got the 

nerve to sit there and say it was good 
for me!” 

So that’s how Oscar Jaffe was 
Created, out of quivering gooseflesh 
and, I suspected, the spirit of David 
Belasco. Barrymore admitted as much, 
adding modestly: 

“And a bit of myself.” 

- “Then you think a producer is also 
an actor?” 

“Of course he is. If he weren’t he 
couldn’t tell actors how to behave.” 
“Belasco,” I recalled, “once boasted 
(Please turn to page 76) 
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®@ Dr. F. Ramond is Head Physician of 
VP Hopital Saint-Antoine; physician to 
the late President Doumer of France. 


is case showed gear 


wmnprovemenl 3 weeks 


says Dr. RAMOND, great French stomach specialist. 


If you have any of the troubles 
shown above, this typical “case 
history” can greatly help you! 


by; R. Z——,” Dr. Félix Ramond 
reports, “had been overwork- 
ing, lacked exercise.”” Besides a tired 
body and swollen stomach he “had 
bad headaches, couldn’t sleep... 


“The X-ray,” he adds, “‘showed his 
digestive system was ‘lazy.’ He was 
constipated—his digestion slow. 


“My advice—yeast—proved 
just what he needed. As his 
digestion and elimination im- 
proved, he slept well, looked 
better—regained his 8 


former energy.” Su —4 


Eat 3 Cakes a Day 


As Dr. Ramond says, “Poisons ab- 
sorbed by the tissues affect health 
in many ways... To counteract this 
condition, I recommend yeast as the 
best corrective.” 

Then poisons cease to flood your 
blood. Eyes get back their lustre. 
Tiredness soon goes. 


Why not give Fleischmann’s fresh 
Yeast a really thorough trial—for say 
30 days, at least? You can get it at 
grocers, restaurants and soda foun- 
tains. Just eat 3cakes every 
day, following the direc- 
tions on the label. 

It’s rich in vitamins B, D 
and G. Start to eat Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast... now! 

Copyright, 1934, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Here’s a wise, easy way to persuade Baby 
to change his mind about his carrots and 
spinach...give him Clapp’s! Baby Foods! 

Home cooked vegetables cannot be 
uniformly smooth ...Why not do as 
so many other mothers are doing— 


These uniformly-smooth, fine-flavored 
foods supply the vitamins and mineral 
salts Baby needs. Clapp’s Foods are 
cooked in air-tight, glass-lined kettles to 
protect these vital elements. 


CLAPP’S 15 foods for babies 


In the New Enamel Purity Pack 
Your doctor will tell you which of these fifteen 
Clapp’s Foods to give your baby —and a druggist 
or grocer nearby can supply you with them: 
Baby Soup Strained, Baby Soup Unstrained, 
Vegetable Soup, Tomatoes, Asparagus, Spinach, 
Peas, Beets, Carrots, Wax Beans, 
Apricots, Prunes, Applesauce, 
Beef Brothand Wheatheart Cereal. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Harorp H. Crapp, Inc. 

Dept. 75, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me your free book, ‘“‘Before Your 
Baby Goes on Vegetables’’. 


Name 
Street and Number. 
Sa rate, 
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“There’sActin'GoingonHere’ 


(Continued from page 75) 


to me that he even knew how to use 
a fan.” 

“T can plainly see him,” agreed the 
imaginative Barrymore, “turning into 
a geisha right before your eyes. And 
as for boasting, all men, given half a 
chance, boast of their work. It’s their 
way of dramatizing themselves. 
They’re just acting.” 

“How about women?” 

“Women,” he risked, peering fur- 
tively over his shoulder, “are actresses 
from birth.” 

“Meaning that men aren’t natural 
actors?” 

“T wouldn’t go so far as to say that,” 
he protested. “Tell me, have you ever 
in your wild social life encountered the 
seemingly harmless burglar who sud- 
denly turned into a raging after-din- 
ner actor, using his home for a stage 
and his guests as an audience? Well, I 
have. Once I was asked to the house 
of an eminent authority on gorgonzola 
cheese. At table, in an unguarded 
moment, I spoke flatteringly of the 
cheese, whereupon my inspired host 
proceeded to hold forth eloquently on 
that rich subject and kept it up for 
the rest of the evening. Unwittingly, 
I had roused the artist in the man, and 
he gave a magnificent performance. 
He gave, no less, the Private Life of 
the Gorgonzola, glorifying it from 
lacteal infancy to ripe maturity. From 
first to last he was so tender, so 
human, that since that night I haven’t 
had the heart to touch gorgonzola.” 


” 


ERE was John Barrymore, the 

comedian, letting himself go just 
for the fun of it. Then, noticing my 
admiring glance in the direction of two 
old, superbly carved doors across the 
room, he swung back to his “Twen- 
tieth Century” inspiration with: 

“Belasco and I always got along de- 
lightfully together because we’d both 
been stung by antique dealers. Not 
that he didn’t have, as you know, a 
marvelous collection of priceless treas- 
ures. Most of mine weren’t worth a 
nickel.” 

“Anything in particular?” 

“Yes,” he mused, a stained-glass 
light in his eyes. “For one, I bought 
a figure of the Madonna solemnly 
represented as having been raised from 
the dead ashes of Pompeii. Reverently 
I placed it in a sacred niche of my 
otherwise profane New York hideout. 
There it stood like a shrine until cold 
weather set in and I had to turn on 
the steam. Then, to my holy horror, 
I found one day it had melted! Some- 
thing, filled me with the dark suspi- 
cion that it was synthetic, made of pre- 
war tallow perhaps but with a light 
coating of Volstead shellac, and had 
come, not from the ruins of Pompeii, 
but the cathedral town of Paterson, 
New Jersey.” 


Shocked to the soul, I demanded to . 


know what he had done about it. 

“T came to Hollywood and waited,” 
he muttered, lifting that sinister left 
eyebrow. “To be precise, I waited four 
years. Then, going back to New York, 
I laid my plans. These included a 
week’s growth of beard. With a ‘bush’ 
which the sharpest eye could not pene- 
trate and an old suit of clothes any 
self-respecting tramp would have 
scorned, I made my way to that dingy 
antique shop hard by the East River. 
There I found the dealer who had 
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wantonly destroyed my faith in his 
persuasive kind. He failed to recog- 
nize me. Gloating under my beard, I 
told him I had come to buy something 
for one of those Hollywood actors who 
knew nothing about art and that the 
price would have to be as low as my 
patron’s taste. Most sympathetic to 
my withering opinion of movie actors 
and never dreaming me to be one of 
them, he gave me the freedom of the 
shop and I proceeded to wreak my 
Hollywoodian revenge. Sleuthing 
around, I came with covetous glee upon 
that ancient and honorable pair of 
doors from a Spanish eastle that you 
see over there. After much dickering, 
friend the enemy agreed to let me have 
them for three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. When I gave him my check he 
exclaimed, ‘So that’s who you are!’ 
‘Yes,’ I sternly replied, ‘and now we’re 
even for that home-made Madonna you 
sold me.’ ‘All right,’ he laughed, ‘let’s 
eo out and have a drink.’ We had 
wo. 


STRANGELY enough, this tale of 
Hollywood triumph over art made 
us both glass-conscious, and it was not 
until after a gurgling moment that I 
asked Barrymore how it felt to be a 
comedian. 

“Perhaps,” considered the greatest 
Hamlet of his time, “I’ve never been 
anything else. At any rate, I seem 
to have been funny from the start. 
That was at Coytesville, New Jersey, 
where I made my first stage appear- 
ance at the rash age of sixteen. The 
occasion was a firemen’s benefit for 
which my father had written a one- 
act play boldly entitled ‘A Man of the 
World.’ I don’t remember what he was, 
but I’ll never forget that I was naively 
described in the program as ‘a young 
seducer’. To add to that menace I 
wore a fierce black mustache. The 
moment I came on an appalling num- 
ber of firemen were overcome, and it 
wasn’t by smoke.” 

Choking over this thrilling bit of 
dramatic history, I realized that John 
Barrymore got his shoulders from his 
father, Maurice Barrymore, amateur 
middle-weight champion of England 
before he became an actor, his profile 
from his mother, Georgie Drew Barry- 
more, and his wit from both. 

“Did you continue being a comedian 
in spite of everything?” 

“In spite of everything’ is right,” 
he assured me. “My next laugh was 
won in ‘Magda,’ and you have to be 
funny to get a laugh in that play, what 
with the heroine raising the family 
roof and her old man throwing a fit. 
The next thing I knew I was thrown 
out of the cast.” 

“What then?” 

“Then,” said Barrymore, pridefully, 
“TJ played the free lunch circuit with 
great success. It was, indeed, a tri- 
umphal tour of fried liver. But no 
sooner was I happy in the thought it 
would go on forever than Ethel, for 
some incredible reason, declared I 
would have to go to work. Against 


my manly struggles, she got me a part 1 


with her in ‘Sunday’ on the road and 


I immediately scored another comedy | 


hit.” 


“But ‘Sunday’ wasn’t a comedy,” I | 


“My : 


reminded him. 
“What of it?” he demanded. 
comic genius overcame that trifling 
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“There’s Actin 
Going on Here 


obstacle. I played Ethel’s noble young 
brother and I had to avenge her honor, 
or anyway a dirty crack the villain had 
made. It was up to me to shoot him 
and and then say with grim finality, 
‘He had to die!’ Now that’s no laugh- 
ing matter, but somehow I made it so. 
Ethel would drag me up to her room 
night after night and make me go over 
that fateful speech again and again, 
but the effect on an audience was 
always the same—roars of laughter. 
I didn’t mind, but Ethel did. There 
seemed to be no way out of it until 
we played Denver. Then, after the first 
performance there, the chief of police 
took me out with him to do the ice- 
cream soda places. We had such a 
pleasant, care-free time together that 
he made me a present of his gun. It 
was twice the size of the one I used 
in the play, so that next night I pulled 
it, thinking the very sight of it would 
scare the audience and keep it from 
laughing. The only drawback to this 
solution of the mystery that was driv- 
ing Ethel mad was that the gun 
wouldn’t go off. The villain went down 
the first time I pulled the trigger and 
said, ‘He had to die!’ That made it so 
awkward that the poor fellow just had 
to lie there and die slowly of kidney 
trouble.” 

I stood up, saying, “So long, and 
thanks for a good story.” 

“Well, all I hope,” said Barrymore, 
opening the door, “is that writing it 
wall keep you up till three in the morn- 
ing! 
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from where I sat at my window I 
couldn’t see any. 


WE have our platinum boys. The 
sun platinums most of them but 
some, I’m told, have their hair harlowed 
in beauty salons. On the Boulevard 
yesterday I saw a lad with curly hair 
sapphire blue. The Janet Beecher in- 
fiuence. 

In California the plumage of the 
male is as bright as the female. Boys 
wear white cords mostly, some gabar- 
dine and linen slacks in green, blue and 
yellow. Pull-overs are scarlet, tur- 
quoise, canary and rainbow-striped. 
California youth has the colorful 
pageantry that European peasantry 
used to. A young hellion in purple and 
ege-yolk-yellow was saluted by his gal 
with: “How’yuh, ol’ Easter egg!” 

Speaking of color. Men are black- 
mailed even by their wives in Holly- 
wood. The first time a male star was 
sued by a deceived blonde his wife for- 
gave him—for an ermine coat. The 
next time—a diamond bracelet. The 
star is not young. As Gene Fowler 
gravely observed: a man has to watch 
his step after fifty—if he can take a 
step. 

Is vocal personality stronger than 
physical? John Gilbert catapulted 
from the Sierras to the Barrancas when 
he spoke. Corinne Griffith’s beauty did 
not avail when the mike failed to agree 

(Please turn to page 78) 
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Any Face Powder 


TAKE YOUR MIND 
OFF YOUR NOSE! 


Stop 
MAKING UP 
IN PUBLIC 


MEN DETEST 
THE INTRUSIVE 
POWDER PUFF 


> 


THAT NEEDS REPLACEMENT IN LESS THAN 
4 HOURS ISN’T WORTHY OF THE NAME! 


I get over ten thousand letters 
a week. Among them are not a 
few from men. And most of 
them have the same thing to 
say—or rather, the same kick to make. 

It’s this nefarious habit women have of 
constantly daubing at their noses in public 
and in private. 

In a radio talk a few weeks ago, I said I 
wondered what young men think when a per- 
fectly lovely girl takes out her powder puff 
and starts to dab at her face and here is the 
letter that answers my question from a young 
man of Detroit, Michigan, who signs himself 
simply “Dave.” 

“Dear Lady Esther: Your radio talk last 
night hit the nail squarely on the head. I 
know many of us would like to voice our 
opinion but can’t. I hope you will repeat 
your message to the women of the world so 
often that not one will miss hearing you. 
What can be worse than seeing a woman 
using her make-up box in public, on the 
street, in the stores, at the table where she 
dines. Please, Lady Esther, I hope you will 


be the means of putting a stop to this.” 


Shiny Nose, No Longer a Bugaboo 


There is no question that it is annoying, if 
not a wee bit disgusting, to see a woman 
constantly peeking into her mirror or daub- 
ing at her nose. It suggests artificiality! 
But to be perfectly fair to women there 
was a time when they were justified in 
worrying about their noses. The only face 

owder they could get did not cling or 
Fold. It was no sooner put on than it was 
whisked off, leaving the nose to shine 
before the whole world. 

But when I brought out Lady Esther 
Face Powder, I ended the bugaboo of 
shiny nose. Lady Esther Face Powder is 
distinctive for many things, not the least l 


Be Vid Cather 


i = SS SS 
[ (You can paste this on a penny postcard) 


being that it clings! By actual 
timing under all conditions it 
clings perfectly for at least 
four hours, not needing re- 
placement once in thattime. Yet, as adhering 
as it is, it does not clog the pores. It goes 
cnto the skin, but not into it. 

In other words, while this face powder 
forms a veil of delicate beauty over the skin, 
it lets the skin breathe. This not only per- 
mits the skin to function, which is essential 
to true beauty, but it also helps keep the 

owder intact. This is one reason why Lady 
sther Face Powder does not cake or streak 
on the face. 


All 5 Shades FREE 


You may have tried all kinds of face pow- 
ders, but none like Lady Esther. None so soft 
and smooth. None so adhering. None so 
flattering. But I don’t expect you to accept 
my word for this. I expect you to prove it to 
yourself at my expense! So I say: Accept a 
generous supply of all the five shades in 
which I sake Lad? Esther Face Powder. Let 
your mirror prove which one is the most be- 
coming to you. Let your clock prove to you 
that this powder stays on for four hours or 
longer and still looks fresh. Mail coupon 
today. Lady Esther, Evanston, Ill. 


LADY ESTHER 
2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 
Please send me by return mail a trial 
supply of all five shades of Lady Esther 7 


Face Powder. @) 
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The Magic of 


Eye Beauty Aids 


pools of loveliness 


© Beautiful, expressive 
eyes are within the reach 
of every girl and woman 
in the simple magic of the 
famous Maybelline eye 
beauty aids. Their magic 
touch will reveal hitherto 
unsuspected beauty in 
your eyes, quickly and 
easily. 

Just blend a soft, color- 
ful shadow on your eye- 
lids with Maybelline Eye 
Shadow and see how the 
color of your eyes is in- 
stantly intensified. Now 
form graceful, expressive 
eyebrows with the 
smooth-marking May- 
belline Eyebrow Pencil. 
Finish your eye make-up 
with a few, simple brush 
strokes of harmless May- 
belline Mascara to make 
your lashes appear nat- 


urally long, dark, and } 


luxuriant, and behold— 
your eyes become twin 
jewels, expressing a new, 
more beautiful YOU! 
Keep your lashes soft 
and silky with the pure 
Maybelline Eyelash Ton- 
ic Cream, and be sure to 
brush and train your eye- 
brows with the dainty, 
specially designed May- 
belline Eyebrow Brush. 
All Maybelline eye beau- 
ty aids may be had in 


purse sizes at all leading » 4% 


10c stores. Accept only 
genuine Maybelline 
products to be assured of 


highest quality and 


absolute harmlessness, 
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will instantly transform 
your eyes into glowing 


Good Housekeeping 
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with the camera. Chaplin is afraid 
speech would destroy his pantomimic 
creation. On the other hand, certain 
stars have achieved the heights by 
voice. Pitch can be regulated by the 
sound-mixer but not flexibility, color, 
tone, range, diction. Of oral stars Ann 
Harding and Leslie Howard rank first. 
In “The Animal Kingdom” their conver- 
sation had the effect of illusion; the 
sereen evaporated and they were actu- 
ally present. My nomination for leading 
vocal mesmerists: Ann Harding, Leslie 
Howard, Margaret Sullavan, Paul 
Muni, Wally Berry, Elizabeth Bergner, 
Clark Gable, Katharine Hepburn, Greta 
Garbo, Herbert Marshall, Pat Pater- 
son, Bing Crosby speaking as well as 
singing. 


OLORES DEL RIO is the feminine 

exquisite. Everything about her 
is right—face, figure, dress, voice, man- 
ner. True, she has the awareness of 
the peacock but this is not unbecoming. 
I think the most beautiful women in 
the world are Mexican: Spanish fused 
with Indian. Many of these, like 
Dolores, have faces reminiscent of 
primitive madonnas. Just as I’m about 
to place the diadem on exquisite Del 
Rio I see Arline Judge. Arline’s lush 
sparkle recalls Mabel Normand’s, and 
Miss Judge is developing as a comedi- 
enne, too. Mary Astor is another 
brunette for Mahomet. I think I favor 
the dark, then I think of Joan Bennett 
and Virginia Bruce and Thelma Todd. 
Ah, one never knows, does one? Life, 
life! 


ME: George Arliss eats fish but not 
meat. Says he will not eat any- 
thing he can pet. With all there is to 
pet around the United Artists studio 
you wouldn’t think a man would bother 
about domestic animals. 

Bing Crosby’s ululalala-ing pleases 
me, and he has a nice honest person- 
ality. Lanny Ross is also a good lark 
with an incandescent smile. Still I’m 
baffled by women’s love of crooners in 
pictures. You know what they’d do 
if their boy friends in the big rapturous 
moment started to moan about the 
beat of their hearts instead of doing 
something about it. Jury would acquit, 
too. 

Hollywood is full of heiresses—all 
squirming to act in pictures. Instead 
of paying them salaries a shrewd pro- 
ducer would make them pay him. He’d 
probably lose at that. 


George Raft as a cape-twirler and 
baleony-bounder will never scale the 
heights. “Why make a gentleman of 
him?” was a question in “The Trumpet 
Blows.” Oui, pourquoi? He’s a cold 
steel hypnotist. When he turns that 
glitter into his eyes I’m ready to weave 
like a yogi’s snake. 


RANCIS LEDERER says acting 

is practically a useless art and the 
movies a highly over-rated, over- 
publicized business compared to the 
vital professions. If Diogenes could 
only have lived! Mr. Lederer sees his 
popularity as a medium for influencing 
toward world peace. Hollywood thinks 
Mr. Lederer takes himself too seriously. 
Mr. Lederer, on the other hand, thinks 
Hollywood takes its acting too seri- 
ously. He sounds like what the “pre- 
paredness” press calls “a visionary 
idealist” in contrast to the practical, 
big armament boys. 


ORE Bathing Bruties. Paramount 

is bringing over a boatload of 
Hawaiian beach boys for its musical 
“Beach Boy.” These gigolos of the 
surf-board have been so successful in 
collecting from Yankee mamas, teach- 
ing them to ride the waves, that studio 
pychologists think they may have the 
box-office wheel. Lei’s ladies also be- 
ing imported. All okay with me pro- 
viding they don’t get stroked on poi 
and oke and go to harmonizing on 
“Aloha” which gives me worse miseries 
than “Sweet Adeline.” 

Bruties, as well as their sisters of 
the beach, have their pride. Johnny 
Weissmuller striding into the commis- 
sary was admired by the gals, en- 
vied by boys. Then Maxie Baer 
cast his shadow and Johnny wasn’t 
seen there any more. Maxie made 
Tarzan feel like the midget in Mr. 
Morgan’s lap. 


|Deeowe. DELL—so ripe with life 
on the screen she makes death 
seem the illusion. Belatedly, in a Long 
Beach theater, I saw “Shoot the 
Works” and muttered the eternal why? 
My melancholy was dispersed by recol- 
lection of what Greta Garbo said to 
Eva Von Bern, the young German girl 
imported as a triumphant discovery 
only to be shipped back in tears of 
humiliation. “My dear,” said Miss 
Garbo, pressing the girl’s hand in fare- 
well, “You do not know how fortunate 
you are to be going home and leaving 
all this.” 


Elsie Janis, who writes exclusively for the NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE, sent us a newsy, intimate story about 
Myrna Loy, that honest-to-goodness one-hundred- 


per-cent American girl who, after years of consistent- 

ly good acting, has at last come into her own as a 

star. It will be in the November issue of the NEW 
MOVIE MAGAZINE, on sale October Ist. 
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Hollywood 
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Chamber of Commerce when a news- 
reel producer, lucky enough to catch 
authentic ‘‘shots” of buildings crum- 
bling in the Long Beach earthquake, 
not only released them as news pic- 
tures, but also sold prints to several 
studios to be used in the ensuing 
earthquake dramas! 

National pride and civic pride must 
be upheld; Hollywood, watch your 
step! 

Closely akin to the taboo against 
prejudicial treatment of nationality is 
that which prohibits an actor playing 
the role of a living ruler. Hollywood 
has found it much safer to put over 
the ruler’s presence by using an off- 
stage voice. 

One of the most amazing—and amus- 
ing—incidents on record occurred when 
Fox attempted to release ‘“‘Cavalcade”’ 
in Italy. The picture opened and closed 
with a medallion of King George and 
the British national anthem. Mussolini 
viewed it and promptly banned it, 

Eventually, the Fox representative 
had an inspiration. He guilefully sub- 
stituted medallions of Il Duce for those 
of King George; he substituted the 
Italian national anthem for “God Save 
the King”—and “Cavalcade,” the all- 
English film, dressed with those incon- 
gruous touches, played to record busi- 
ness in Italy. 

If the taboo on nationality is dyna- 
mite, that placed on the race problem 
is T.N.T. Many pictures are provided 
with alternate, interchangeable se- 
quences, one for release north of the 
Mason-Dixon Line, the other for show- 
ing in the deep South. It’s taboo to 
show a too-close relationship between 
members of different races. For in- 
stance, in “Hold Your Man,” you saw 
Jean Harlow and Clark Gable being 
married by a negro preacher—if you 
live in the North. Below the boundar- 
ies of Dixie, white fans saw the Gable- 
Harlow nuptials conducted by a min- 
ister of their own race. 

Ridiculous? Possibly, but Hollywood 
has learned the wisdom of over-cau- 
tion when dealing with the race ques- 
tion. Such pictures as “Hallelujah” 
were popular in the South, but, please 
note, the cast was all—negro. 

Equally drastic is the taboo as ap- 
plied to contacts between the white and 
yellow races. And in that taboo you 
find the reason why Anna May Wong, 
playing a long succession of seduc- 
tive roles, has never been kissed—on 

_ the secreen—by a member of the Cau- 
-_ easian race. Taboo! And again, taboo! 
Hollywood carefully avoided—and 
still avoids—the prohibition question 
; on the screen. The controversy was 
and still is too bitter. Too many on 
‘ either side of the fence are ready and 
anxious to be offended. True, Metro, 
the most daring of the major com- 
panies, did find courage to film a pic- 
ture called “The Wet Parade,” but how 
careful they were to present both sides 
of the argument! And, even so, they 
found themselves in the position of 
the unfortunate bat which couldn’t de- 
cide whether it was bird or beast. 
More than thirty thousand furious let- 
ters were received from both rabid drys 
and rabid wets. 
pe Now, since repeal, every scene show- 
i (Please turn to page 80) 
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with a complexion that stays 
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all evening long 


New face powder stays on from 


4.to 6 hours...thanks to newest 
discovery of RICHARD HUDNUT 


IN his compliments all evening long 

with a complexion as fresh and smooth 
as the moment you left your mirror. You can, 
you know, because Richard Hudnut has per- 
fected a new kind of face powder. 


This powder, rightly enough, is called Marvel- 
ous. It clings as you've always wanted powder to 
cling —and never thought it could. It actually 
stays on from four to six hours by the clock. 


Marvelous, indeed, is a different kind of 
powder, a different blend, developed by the 
Richard Hudnui laboratories after years of 
searching for a new, longer-clinging powder. 
The Marvelous blend contains a substance en- 
tirely new to face powder—with a remarkable 
power to cling to your skin. In a sense, it be- 
comes part of your own skin texture. 


Marvelous Face Powder, therefore, never 


MARVELOUS ace Sardar 
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looks powdery on your skin. It looks like a 
new, more freshly tinted, softer complexion 
of your own! And think of it—this flattering 
effect remains from four to six hours. What’s 
more, Marvelous Face Powder stays on with- 
out clogging the pores. Its purity is guaranteed 
by the fifty-year reputation of Richard Hudnut. 


Put Marvelous Face Powder to any test. So 
sure are we of the results that we will send you 
free trial packages of Marvelous in four new, 
popular shades—so you may select your own 
shade and compare Marvelous Face Powder 
with any face powder you wish. (Note coupon.) 


Or, if you’d rather not wait for the postman, 
you can buy a box of Marvelous Face Powder 
right now—at any drug store or department 
store. The cost is amazingly low. Only 55 
cents—and the box is fuil-size. 


OTHER MARVELOUS BEAUTY AIDS 


Marvelous Liquefying Cream. . .Tissue Cream. . . Founda- 
tion Cream .. . Hand Cream ... Skin Freshener . . . Rouge 
- - - Lipstick ... Eye Shadow......... Only 55¢ each 
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RICHARD HUDNUT a | 
693 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, free and postpaid, triul packages of Mac- 
velous Face Powder in four popular shades—also Marvel- 
ous Makeup Guide. 
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KQDL 


MILDLY MENTHOLATED 
CIGARETTES—CORK-TIPPED 


NOW THE LEADER IN 
MENTHOLATED CICARETTES 


Steer your course for true throat comfort. | 


Light a KQ@DL! Refreshing as the forward 
deck in a spanking breeze! 

The mild menthol cools the smoke, eases 
your throat—and yet brings out the flavor 
of the fins tobaccos to the fullest. KGDLS are 
cork-tipped—they don’t stick to the lips. 

Each pack carries a valuable B & W cou- 
pon good for desirable nationally advertised 
merchandise. (Offer good only in U.S. A.) 
Write for illustrated premium list. 


SAVE COUPONS for 
| HANDSOME MERCHANDISE 
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Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
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ing the drinking of intoxicating liquor 
brings in a deluge of protests from 
militant dry organizations. Yet liquor 
is a legal commodity. What to do 
about it? 

“We have established a hard and 
fast rule that liquor shall not be shown 
in a picture unless it is demanded by 
the plot. What more can we do?” an- 
swers the Hays Office. 

Birth-control, also, is taboo in 
Hollywood as a screen subject. So is 
illegitimacy—and so are half a hundred 
other very controversial subjects. 

Have you seen “Tomorrow’s Chil- 
dren?” It deals, very sensationally, 
with sterilization, and it violates a 
taboo. According to the thousands of 
indignant letters from Mr. and Mrs. 
Public which are pouring into the Hays 
Office, it also violates the tenets of de- 
cency, and the rules of good taste. Once 
more the major producers are frankly 
apprehensive, for the release of such a 
picture invariably causes its critics to 
issue a blanket indictment against 
Hollywood, against the innocent as well 
as the guilty. As a matter of fact the 
Producers’ Association employed every 
means in their power to stop the pro- 
duction of ‘“Tomorrow’s Children.” 
They also tried to stop the release of 
“Elysia,” the nudist picture which was 
filmed by the same producer, Brian 
Foy. Their fears in that instance have 
been justified by the countless letters 
received, charging that Hollywood is 
crusading for nudism. 


[N addition to the hornets of major 
taboos, Hollywood’s producers are 
stung painfully and often by the gad- 
flies of organized censorship. And how 
those gad-flies swarm! 

In one state the State censor board 
watched the despicable roué, Mickey 
Mouse, bestow a kiss on Minnie’s 
serawny neck. They blanched with 
horror and indignation, wielded their 
scissors—and alack-a-day for Mickey’s 
romantic moment! 

Jackie Cooper, in “Skippy,” slyly wet 
his toothbrush and returned it to its 
rack, unused. The censors screamed 
with rage—Hollywood, the iniquitous, 
was trying to corrupt the hygiene 
habits of American youth. The scis- 
sors clicked and youth was saved. 

ahaa . What’s the use?” demands 
Anita Loos, veteran scenarist. ‘When 
my present contract is up, Im going 
to quit. The censors have made it 
impossible to deal honestly with any 
screen subject.” 

Excuse her despair. Anita was 
adapting the current Gable-Crawford 
picture, “Chained,” and she had writ- 
ten, re-written and re-re-written the 
story, while everyone in the studio 
conned the censorship records and tried 
to anticipate the objections of every 
board. 

At present, eight States, namely: 
New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Florida, 
and Kansas maintain state boards. In 
addition, 268 large cities have censor- 
ship. So do all of the Canadian prov- 
inces and so do most of the foreign 
countries which book Hollywood pic- 
tures. In all, seventy-eight percent of 
the United States’ theaters are in cen- 
sored territory. 

And no two censors seem able to 
agree on their verdicts. Still worse, the 
same board which condemns a scene 


The 


today will pass its duplicate without 
question tomorrow. 

“Strangers May Kiss” was banned 
in its entirety in Saskatchewan and 
passed without change or deletion in 
blue-law Kansas. Mae West’s second 
opus, “I’m No Angel,” found the cen- 
sors recovered from the daze into 
which they had been thrown by “She 
Done Him Wrong,” and they proceeded 
to tear it limb from limb. Never was 
a picture, with the possible exception 
of “Hell’s Angels,” so mangled—yet 
no two boards agreed on their cuts. 

What to do about it? Hollywood 
has given up trying to find the an- 
swer. 

A few very definite rules have been 
established by each board and those 
few have been listed by all the major 
producers as taboos. 

Some are amusing, some are obvi- 
ously sensible. Some are observed by 
the majority of censor boards, some are 
enforced in one district only. With 
occasional lapses, Hollywood tries to 
obey them—for most producers, ac- 
cording to their own testimony, re- 
gard censorship necessary because 
there is keen competition in this busi- 
ness of picture-making and with it 
the constant temptation to achieve sen- 
sation by overstepping the bounds of 
good taste. 

Scenes showing in detail the tech- 
nique of a crime, scenes showing too 
much brutality. or physical suffering 
(particularly cruelty to animals), 
scenes showing the use of habit-form- 
ing drugs, scenes showing the birth of 
a child or a dumb animal, scenes fea- 
turing profanity—all are barred by 
practically every board. But there 
the definite ‘““Don’ts” end. The rest are 
so vague that they leave Hollywood be- 
wildered and guessing. 

Every scenario. before filming, is 
submitted to the Hays Office experts on 
censorship. They designate the scenes 
which may offend in each territory and 
—usually—the producer changes the 
script. 

Unofficial censorship also imposes its 
legions of taboos and adds new terrors 
to the nightmares which haunt the 
studio czars. 

The screen career of Roscoe Ates 
was nearly ruined because thousands 
of stutterers resented his comedy, felt 
that it called attention to their mis- 
fortune and considered it a personal 
insult. Furthermore, school teachers 
and Parent-Teacher bodies deluged the 
Hays Office with demands that Ates 
be suppressed because school children, 
trying to ape him, were acquiring per- 
manent speech impediments. 

The American Chiropractors, as a 
body, arose in wrath when one of the 
characters in a recent Columbia pic- 
ture rejected the services offered by the 
screen chiropractor to his stricken 
friend and spoke this line: 

“No, I want him rushed to a real 
doctor.” 

The American Bar Association for- 
gets its dignity in its fury whenever 
a movie boasts a crooked shyster in the 
cast of characters. Those William 
Powell underworld dramas, in which 
he played a gangster’s mouthpiece 
were a red flag to the lawyers. 

The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is everlastingly up 
in arms against Hollywood. Their 
latest assault was brought on by 
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Hollywood 
Taboos 


George Raft’s picture, “The Trumpet 
Blows.” Finally convinced that the 
bull fight scenes had been filmed in 
Mexico, they were still unappeased and 
argued that such a picture might in- 
cite cruelty to animals in the United 
States, no matter where the scenes 
were filmed. 

During every major political cam- 
paign, both Republicans and Democrats 
accuse the studios which produce news- 
reels of being in the pay of the other 
party. In the presidential campaign 
of 1932, such accusations were particu- 
larly frequent and fiery. 

Any picture which shows a police- 
man in an unflattering light draws 
down a barrage of ire on Hollywood. 
The producers are told in no uncer- 
tain terms that they must not under- 
mine the publie’s respect for its law- 
enforcement agencies. 

The American Druggists’ Associa- 
tion burned when a recent film showed 
an unscrupulous druggist selling dope, 
and all of MHollywood’s arguments, 
anent the fact that there might be 
one dishonest druggist without any 
reflection being cast on the profes- 
pon at large, failed to put out the 

re. 

Pity the poor producer! If ever a 
man was hounded by ‘“Thou-Shalt- 
Nots,” it is he. 

To do him justice, he tries to observe 
the “Don’ts” and please everyone—but 
did you ever read Aesop’s fable of the 
man, the boy and the ass? 

Hollywood’s producers know it by 
heart! 

Ed. Note—Here is the fable: 

A man and his son were once going 
with their donkey to market. As they 
were walking along by its side, a coun- 
tryman passed them and said, “You 
fools, what is a donkey for but to ride 
upon?” So the man put the boy on 
the donkey and they went on their 
way. But soon they passed a group 
of men, one of whom said, “See that 
lazy youngster, he lets his father walk 
while he rides.” 

So the man took the boy off the 
donkey, got on himself, and they went 
on their way. But they hadn’t gone far 
when they passed two women, one of 
whom said to the other: “Shame on 
that lazy lout to let his poor little son 
trudge along.” 

Well, the man didn’t know what to 
do, but at last he took his boy before 
him on the donkey. By this time they 
came to the town and the passersby 
began to jeer and point at them. The 
man stopped and asked what they were 
seoffing at. The men said, “Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself for overloading 
that poor donkey of yours—you and 
your hulking son?” The man and the 
boy got off and tried to think what to 
do. They thought and thought till 
at last they got down a pole, tied the 
donkey’s feet to it and raised the pole 
and the donkey to their shoulders. 
They went along amid the laughter of 
all who met them till they came to 
Market Bridge when the donkey get- 
ting one of his feet loose, kicked out 
and caused the boy to drop his end of 
the pole. In the struggle the donkey 
fell over the bridge and his forefeet 
being tied together, he was drowned. 

“That will teach you,” said an old 
man who had followed them: 

“Please all, and you please none.” 


Fudge that is Audie! 
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CHOCOLATE FUDGE 


2 cups granulated sugar 
1 cup water chocolate 

1 cup Eagle Brand 1 cup nut meats (optional) 

Sweetened Condensed Milk 

Mix sugar and water in large saucepan and bring to 
boil. Add Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk 
and boil over low flame until mixture will form firm 
ball when tested in cold water (235° F.—240° F.) 
Stir mixture constantly to prevent burning. Remove 
from fire, add chocolate cut in small pieces. Chop 
nut meats and add. Beat until thick and creamy. 
Pour into buttered pan. When cool, cut in squares. 


3 squares unsweetened 


@ Even beginners will get a marvelous result with 
this recipe. A melt-in-your-mouth smoothness, a 
glorious creaminess! ® But remember—this recipe 
calls for Sweetened Condensed Milk. Don’t contuse 
it with Evaporated. Just ask for Eagle Brand. 


—————————— 
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REE World’s most amazing Cook Book! 
B 


Rotogravure picture-book (60 photographs) showing 
i recipes, including: 


astonishing new short-cuts. 130 
Lemon Pie without cooking! Foolproof 5-minute 
Chocolate Frosting! Caramel Pudding that makes 
itself! 2-ingredient Macaroons! Shake-up Mayon- 
naise! Ice Creams (freezer and automatic)! Candies! 
Refrigerator Cakes! Address: The Borden Co., Dept. 
TA, 104, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Name. 


Street 


City. tate 


(Print name and address plainly) 


Have You 
Voted Yet? 


$1,000 


Your letter, telling how some sales- 
person gave you friendly, helpful 
service is a vote to nominate that 
salesperson for a place on Tower's 1934 
Retail Sales Honor Roll. It also gives 
you a chance to win one of the cash 
awards, .. 


for the best 82 letters about pleasant shopping experiences in 
grocery stores. . 


‘ 


for the best 82 letters about pleasant shopping experiences in 
department stores. 


$1,000 
For official Tower voting ballot and complete details, see page 12 
of this magazine. 


TOWER MAGAZINES, Inc. 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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GOLDEN aANob 
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SHAMPOOS 


a 


@ Wash glorious color into your hair 
—and have the loveliest of sham- 
poos—all at the same time! That's 
what these Nestle color shampoos 
mean toyou. Wonderfullyfine clean- 
sers, made by Nestle formulas from 
the purest ingredients, they add the 
shimmer and sparkle of youth to 
hair thatis faded and tired-looking. 


The Golden Shampoo for glorious 
blond hair. The Henna Shampoo 
gives entrancing highlights for all 
darker shades of hair. Why permit 
your hair to look drab and lisiless 
when these dependable products 
—2 shampoos per package—will 
give you the happiness of well 
groomed hair. Use in connection with 
ColoRinse to insure perfect results. 


at all 10c Stores and Beauty Shops 
... Nestle ColoRinse, SuperSet, 
Golden Shampoo and Henna Shampoo 
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The Decency Drive 


(Continued from page 51) 


the reduction of film productions to the 
old-time formula of sweetness and 
light. 

Chief among the objections stated 
were the emphases on sex, gangster and 
crime films, and there was expressed 
some resentment at the casting of popu- 
lar players in questionable roles. An- 
other thought, expressed or implied, 
running through many of the tele- 
grams, was that censorship should 
begin at home; and another that 
mothers should give proper guidance to 
their children in picture selection. 
There was some agreement, also, in the 
belief that adult pictures were one 
thing and children’s entertainment an- 
other, and that provision should be 
made to meet both demands. 


A liberal attitude was expressed by 
Mrs. W. D. Webb, of Quitman, Missis- 
sippi, who wired: “After a careful 

2 study, I can honestly say 

See Pictures that I have yet to see the 

With Your picture I epouent dome 
. 9 alizing to the extent o 

Children? jeopardizing the lives of 
my two daughters. Quite the contrary, 
for in the pictures today I see a por- 
trayal of every phase of life that only 
intensifies the very facts I want them 
to be able to discern. It is my firm 
belief that if parents would see the 
so-called indecent pictures with their 
children, and then discuss them in a 
safe and sane manner, much benefit 
in the way of coping with life would 
be derived.” 


A sternly opposing viewpoint came 
from Mrs. Archie HE. Simpson, of St. 
Charles, Arkansas. “In my opinion the 

, Pictures of today are 

Mothers’ harming the country’s 
Teaching morals by influencing the 
Destroyed? young, impulsive, over- 

MES: imaginative type of boy 
and girl. Too much nudism, gangster 
and cowboy influences tends to incite 
them, and thus destroys years of a 
good mother’s teaching.” 


An interesting viewpoint is that of 
Mrs. F. C. Potter of Rutland, Vermont 
—a viewpoint which incidentally coin- 

A cides with the producers’ 
ae declaration that they 
Morals give the people the kind 
Harmful of enter erameny, the y 
-.<? want. “No, o no 

To Movies? believe that movies are 
harmful to morals,” quoting Mrs. Pot- 
ter, “but rather that present-day mor- 
als are harmful to movies. We choose 
our type of pictures. We parents 
should most assuredly discriminate in 
regard to pictures our children see in 
the same degree we do in the literature 
they read and the companions with 
whom they associate. It seems to me 
that the standards of people must 
change before the standards of the 
movies will.” 


Mrs. Carmalita Moore of Louisville, 
Ky., believes that the movies are harm- 
ful and also bie ey a ou a that 

. ' egitimate fare for a 
Culdien : reeth person may be 
Annex? harmful for a child.” 
And she advances a suggestion which 
might well be seriously considered by 


exhibtors: “Why doesn’t some forward- 
looking theater owner start a chil- 
dren’s annex where children may see 
a film suited to their interests while 
their parents enjoy the main feature. 
Or,” asks Mrs. Moore, “is this too Uto- 
pian?” (Owners of theaters which 
boast of large rest rooms, lounges, spa- 
cious lobbies and corridors might well 
consider this suggestion as they look 
to the future development of their 
fields.) 


Censure, but not complete condem- 
nation, is meted out by Mrs. M. E. 
Bowers, Jr., of Big Rapids, Mich- 

igan. “A high moral 


The standard is seldom found 
Silver in a group of drunken 
Lining men and women in a 
: _‘swell dump’ or in a love 
nest,” she wires. “Neither does one 


find virtue in the household where 
father and mother entertain sweet- 
hearts and boy friends on the side, 
while brother and sister indulge in a 
promiscuous free love mode of living. 

. . However, even the darkest cloud 
has its silver lining, and much that 
is good and beautiful, that brings out 
the best in one, may be found in many 
a modern movie.” 


It is up to neither the crusaders nor 
the producers to clean up the movies, 
in the opinion of Mrs. E. W. Beall of 

Savannah, Ga., but up 
Let the to the public. “The 
Public movies, being a perma- 
nent institution, it is up 
Demand to the public to demand 
finer, cleverer and more wholesome en- 
tertainment,” her telegram reads, 
“films which will elevate rather than 
offend. The recent popularity of sev- 
eral splendid pictures proved to the 
producers and exhibitors the trend of 
public sentiment. By eliminating the 
allurement of evil and showing pic- 
tures which are entertaining, amusing 
and educational, woven into plots of 
excitement and adventure, the demands 
of Bern youth and adults will be sat- 
isfied. 


Mrs. Joseph Cimnino of Torrington, 
Conn., is outspoken in her idea of the 
decency drive. “All this fuss over the 

‘Immorality’ of moving 

Clean Up pictures works up my 
"Real'' Life ire,” her telegram de- 
rare clares. There are so 
many. things that are 

much more immoral in the eyes of this 
mother. Until a curb can be put on the 
activities of ‘real life,’ there is no need 
of curbing ‘reel life.’ ... At least a 
mother can choose what pictures her 
children shall see. A movie once seen 
is probably not seen again. There is 
nothing that keeps bombarding the 
brain with naughty scenes. I feel that 
if these people (the crusade leaders) 
would devote the same energy to im- 
prove real life, by giving a word of 
comfort, a helping hand, or by a smile, 
that they would truly become their 
brothers’ keepers. If they do not be- 
lieve a certain picture is good for their 
morals, let them stay away. They 
ought to know from past experience 


what happened to them when, because 


they did not drink themselves, they | 
tried to take away that personal lib- © 
erty from others.” ? 
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Aunt Alice? Bach really isn’t dull.” 

Miss Trott’s face clouds a bit when 
she admits that Franchot never actu- 
ally “did” anything with his music. “He 
could have, he was a perfect mimic. I 
would show him the various kinds of 
staccato touch and he’d wave me aside 
with ‘I get you, Steve!’ and like THAT, 
he’d do it perfectly.” 

Once, Miss Trott remembers, it did 
look briefly as if Pamp was going defin- 
itely musical. He dashed home from a 
winter holiday at Placid with a little 
poem he had written about a neighbor’s 
dog. It was entited “The Christmas 
Dog” because the canine was called 
Chris. Pamp wanted very much to 
hear his poem set to music, so he and 
Miss Trott collaborated on a melody. 
Miss Trott can hum a few bars of it 
even today. But that, however, was 
Pamp’s only venture down Tin Pan 
Alley. 

Miss Trott feigns irritation and 
says, “pshaw!” when you tease her 
about being a Tone fan but if you 
catch her in a frank moment, she closes 
her right eyelid in a delicious, incon- 
gruously wicked wink and makes a 
confession. It is, that all the way home 
from Buffalo, after seeing Franchot 
in “Gabriel,” she went through traffic 
lights with blithe abandon and drew up 
in front of her door in a daze mutter- 
ing: “How can the girls resist him?” 

And, speaking of “girls,” Falls 
friends of Pamp’s raise their eyebrows 
a little scornfully when they see his 
name linked with that of any movie 
charmer. “Pamp’s not the marrying 
kind. ... Pamp’s got his feet on the 
ground. ...I1 pity any girl who tried 
to rope him!” is a consensus of home- 
town comment. 

Debbies and youthful divorcees have 
been trying the lariat stance on Pamp 
since they were ten and he was eight 
and went to Mrs. Constance Otis’ 


‘school in the Lochiel Apartments, Buf- 


falo Avenue and Third Street. 

Let Mrs. Otis tell about it: 

“Pamp was always the perfect gal- 
lant, charming, courteous and all that, 
you know, but he never had much in- 
terest in girls. Even when he came 
back to me for tutoring, after he’d 
been to the Hill School, although he 
Was sixteen and might legitimately 
have been at the girl-crazy stage, he 
didn’t seem much affected.” 

But the ladies could never take Fran- 
chot or leave him. Many a young Falls 
matron, now happily married and the 
mother of several blond, stocky in- 
fants, remembers when Franchot’s 
dark, fawn-like face danced in her 


dreams. 


He never had a Falls girl though. 
He and Anita Cookman, now Mrs. Read 
Ruggles of Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
used to draw miraculous chalk sketches 
on Buffalo Avenue sidewalks. Pamp 
and Carolyn Woolworth, now Mrs. 
Howard O. Babcock of Buffalo, used to 
sit next to each other at Mrs. Otis’ 
school and rifle that good lady’s sugar 
bowl together. But of sentimental con- 
nections with Falls girls, Pamp was 
not guilty! 

_ Nor do Franchot’s oldest friends 
back home—most of them conservative 


frontier socialites—wince and worry 


(Please turn to page 84) 


BE LIKE A PA 


Yes, French women are known 


the world over for their irresistible lure 
and their secret is that no matter how smart 
their Paris gowns are, they always complete 
their toilettes with a touch of exciting, seduc- 
tive perfume...such is Irresistible Perfume. 
Mysteriously exotic...this perfume glorifies 
your personality and gives you a strange new 
power over hearts. 

New loveliness awaits you in the other 
Irresistible Beauty Aids, too. They protect 
and improve your skin because they are 
guaranteed to be as pure and fine as the 


PERFUME 
LIP LURE 
FACE POWDER 


VANISHING... 
LIQUEFYING.. 
COLD CREAM 


COLOGNE 
BRILLIANTINE 
TALCUM POWDER 
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most expensive cosmetics you can buy. 
Irresistible Lip Lure, so new, so different 
..-has a cream base that melts into your 
skin. Not a trace of paste, not even trans- 
parent film remains...Just soft, warm, ripe, 
red color that makes your lips beg for 
kisses. Four glorious, new shades to choose 
from. Irresistible Face Powder, so creamy- 
fine, so clinging, gives you a peachbloom 
skin that invites caresses. 

Be irresistible tonight... Buy Irresistible 
Beauty Aids today...big, full size packages 


only 10¢ each at your 5 and 10¢ store. 


Geos Beauly didi FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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LIPS THAT MAKE AMAN 


SW “Gill Yow? 


Colorful, yet never coated with paint 


HESE are the lips that men long to kiss. 

Soft, natural lips. Never coated with red 
paint. Simply alluring with natural-looking 
color... color that you, too, can have by using 
the lipstick which isn’t paint. 

Tangee contains a color-change principle 
which makes it intensify the natural coloring 
in your lips...so much so, that men think 
Tangee color is your own! 


LOOKS ORANGE=—ACTS ROSE 


In the stick, Tangee looks orange. But on your 
lips, it changes to rose—the one shade of 
blush-rose most natural for your type! 
Moreover, Tangee’s special cream base 
soothes and softens dry, peeling lips. Stays on 
all day. Get Tangee—39¢ and $1.10 sizes. Also 
IRA, in Theatrical, a deeper shade for pro- 
Ww fessional use. (See coupon offer below.) 


UNTOUCHED — Lips left un- 
touched are apt to havea faded 
look..make the face seem older. 


PAINTED = Don’t risk that 
painted look. It’s coarsening 
and men don’t like it. 


TANGEE — Intensifies natural 
color, restores youthful appeal, 
ends that painted look. i sien) 


Cheeks mustn’t look painted, 
7 either. So use Tangee Rouge. 
“| Gives same natural color as 

the lipstick. Now in refillable 
‘| gun-metal case. Tangee Refills 
save money. 


ed! Insist 
patronize 
you what 


itch 

on’t be sw 
gee Tange. And 
the store that Bives 
you ask for. 


S. 
% 4-PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP SET 
THE GEORGE W.LUFT COMPANY T6104 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Rush Miracle Make-Up Set of miniature Tangee 
Lipstick, Rouge Compact, Creme Rouge, 
Face Powder. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or coin). 
| 
| 
i 
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when they see him termed by gossip 
writers on the Coast as one of Holly- 
wood’s most famous burner-uppers. 

“Pamp’s always done things thor- 
oughly!” they laugh. “And he’s usually 
doing a good deal more _ serious 
studying of human reactions in vari- 
ous social situations than the casual 
observer would imagine. He’s not just 
a playboy!” 

There have been instances to prove 
it. That time, for instance, when Fran- 


chot commandeered the family limou-~ 


sine to take a troupe of showgirls who 
had been playing the Falls to their 
next stop at Hamilton, Ontario. He 
drove them to the Canadian town, then 
stayed behind scenes, talking with 
broken-down vaudeville hams, listen- 
ing to soubrettes, watching, absorbing 
an atmosphere that would have been 
bred into his bones if he had been a 
stage-child, cradled in a trunk—instead 
of a Tone trundled about fashionable 
Falls streets by a uniformed Nana in 
the latest high-wheeled English car- 
riage. At 5 A.M., Pamp drove under 
the Tone porte cochere, bounded up the 
stairs and banged the folks out of bed 
to tell them about his adventure. 

It is characteristic of the Tone house- 
hold that both parents were serenely 
sleeping when Pamp returned. 

No lamp in the window, no white- 
faced mother. You can’t imagine Ger- 
trude Franchot Tone being sickly senti- 
mental about anything or anyone. 
Vivid, individual, living her own life 
and fulfilling the needs of her own 
nature according to her lights, she 
has been the ideal mother. She has 
never attempted in any way to influence 
Pamp’s actions, his curriculum at 
school, his taste in ties or his choice 
of a profession. 

When someone asks her “Didn’t any- 
one ever try to get Pamp into his 
father’s business?” (Mr. Tone is presi- 
dent of The Carborundum Company), 
Mrs. Tone’s dark eyes, deep-set like 
Franchot’s, sparkle and she shrugs, 
“Of course not, why should we? We’ve 
always let him choose for himself.” 

You can’t imagine Franchot’s mother 


being shocked by his choice of the 


stage—just because no other Franchot 
Tone had ever trod the boards, except 
Cousin Pascal, who backed the Buffalo 
stock company where Pamp got his 
first part. 

You can’t imagine any family coun- 
cil of reparations, presided over by a 
sorrowing mother when Pamp, the 
rebel, stood against the school’s rules 
of discipline and was fired from the 
High School—for the good of the 
school, as the tale goes. 

Mrs. Tone has kept her finger out 
of Franchot’s pie and has consequently 
remained a fascinating, friendly woman 
companion to her adoring son. He is 
proud of her legendary social life as 
chatelaine of the Tones’ mansion. — 

Of red-brick, set upon a high bluff 
on the river front, the dark secret face 
of the house is further shrouded by a 
deeply wooded front yard. To the rear, 
balconies overlook the deserted paths 
where occasional lovers stroll beside 
the churning silver Rapids. 

It was here, in this house, in the 
years of the New York State Suffrage 
campaign, that Mrs. Tone and Dorothy 
Thompson, (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis), then 
just out of college, whipped up plans 
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to stir the suffragists in the counties 
of Western New York to organize to 
win the voters for the Cause. Together, 
they went on many barnstorming tours, 
through the State. Countless young 
women, sent by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage party, passed through 
that house. Mr. Tone gave them all 
the once-over. So did Pamp. Some 
were fat, some were thin. All were 
clever. Some were very charming. 
Neither Mr. Tone nor Pamp seriously 
objected. 

In addition to being a pioneer Falls 
suffragette, Franchot’s mother was also 
one of the first women in the town 
to smoke. Characteristically, it was 
Franchot, later to become the family’s 
pioneer actor, who defended his 
mother’s advanced notions against the 
conversation of his little friends. 

His reticence, his air of authority 
and his aristocratic mien were usually 
enough to dominate any situation in 
which he found himself. But one night, 
he had to tell the gang off. 

They were gathered on the curb in 
front of his house with their chalk 
sticks, drawing a large house in the 
street. A handsome thing in pale yel- 
low, pink and blue, it occupied the en- 
tire width of the street and had every 
room conceivable within it. So thought 
the more unimaginative kids, who 
straightened their backs as_ they 
squatted on their haunches and looked 
complacently, heads on one side, at 
their handiwork. 

But to Pamp it was incomplete. 
“Tet’s have a ladies’ smoking room,” 
suggested Pamp. The little girls pursed 
their lips and looked at each other and 
then a bolder one spoke up. 

“Ladies don’t smoke, Pamp.” she 
said grimly. 

“Oh no?” asked Pamp sarcastically. 
“My mother smokes and she’s a lady, 
I guess, I guess!”” The additional room 
went on! 


PRANCHOT'S Hollywood career has 
made all the Falls decidedly movie- 
magazine conscious. I don’t know if 
the subscription files reflect this new 
high because we are inveterate news- 
stand buyers, the town being dotted 
with myriads of out-door souvenir and 
candy counters. But read ’em we do! 
And woe unto the article that con- 
tains misinformation about Franchot. 

Loud was the laughter, for instance, 
when a publication once printed an 
article saying that “Pamp” had also 
been the elder Tone’s nickname at 
Cornell. ‘‘Pop” is what they called Mr. 
Tone back in the 1890’s at Ithaca... 
and what his classmates still call him 
at reunions. 

Francis D. Bowman, family friend, 
who has handled the Carborundum 
Company’s advertising for a quarter 
of a century and whose figure skating 
interested young Pamp, in those far- 
off days of the Loop, bridles at the 
merest suggestion that Franchot’s act- 
ing is luke-warm. 

“Gad, can’t they see this boy is giv- 
ing them the real thing? Pamp’s going 
to teach movie audiences to go back to 
watching actor’s faces again, instead 
of keeping their eyes below the belt to 
see where the hero’s next uppercut or 
boot is going to land on the leading 
lady’s anatomy!” 

Bow tells the story of the time that 
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Franchot went abroad for a Summer’s 
study at a university in Northern 
France, as far away from the Folies 
Bergere as a wagon lit could carry him. 
But he made immediate arrangements 
with the college authorities to spend 
Thursday to Tuesday week-ends in 
Paris! 

What was Pamp doing in Paris? 
Absorbing as much Parisienne stage 
atmosphere as he could hold—just as 
years before he had taken the sou- 
brettes to Hamilton to see what made 
the show go ’round, behind scenes. 

Another of Bow’s whimsies is a story 
of standing one hot Summer night be- 
hind the scenes when Franchot was 
with the Group Theatre in New York. 
He stood in the wings watching his 
performance. 

“My, he looked stunning out there!” 
recalls Bow. “Completely the gentle- 
man—top hat, ivory-headed cane, per- 
fectly creased trousers and overcoat 
and snowy white muffler. When the 
act was over, Franchot came tearing 
into his dressing room, fiddling with 
the coat buttons. When he took it off, 
he hadn’t a thing underneath—naked 
from his hips up—not a thing on, ex- 
cepting the trousers and the white 
muffler.” 

Franchot’s childhood friends all rub 
their hands with glee when they think 
of what a swell fight Hollywood pro- 
ducers will have on their hands if they 
try to discipline him in the time- 
honored ways—typed roles, salary cuts, 
inferior pictures, press-agent stunts. 
“Of course, he’ll do anything if he sees 
clearly, with that fine mind of his, 
that it will further his career,” says 
Sam Devlin, “but unless he can see it, 
well, I don’t know—you see Pamp’s 
never been managed. He’s had every- 
thing all his life. Plenty of money... 
a LaSalle to fool around with when he 
was home, impeccable background and 
ample backing to do whatever he 
wanted. No compromises ... no dicta- 
tion from anyone... .” 

“He was never unmanageable!”’ Bow 
will leap to his defense. “He was 
simply allowed to make his own de- 
cisions and he was expected to abide 
by them.” 


Not even at school was Pamp co-. 


erced. 

“T never tried to discipline him,” ad- 
mits gentle Mrs. Otis. “He was an af- 
fectionate boy. He had to be ruled 
indirectly, through switching his at- 
tention or asking him to do you some 
small service. He was always an ex- 
ceptional boy and I treated him as 
such. He was very fond of making 
faces, for instance. He would run the 
gamut of emotional expressions in the 
midst of algebra. I could see him in 
my bookease window. 

“If I had forbade, he probably would 
have kept right on. Instead, I casually 
questioned him why he did it and, after 
sheepishly admitting that he hadn’t 
thought I noticed him, he promised to 
stop. He did. We remained the best 
of friends. He used to come and visit 
my classes and recite for them, to their 
delight, long after he had gone away 
to school.” 

Well, maybe that’s a tip for pro- 
ducers and directors. Just mention it 
to Franchot casually, gentlemen, ’cause 
he ain’t never been broke to the bit. 


Horrible, 
but 
f 


True 


A Blackhead is 
Dirt that is 3 and 
4. Months Old! 


we Lech Either 


Is your skin guilty of “dirty underclothes’? 

In other words, dirty underneath? You may 
not know it, but Blackheads, Whiteheads, 
Enlarged Pores and Muddy and Sallow Skin, 
are signs of concealed dirt. 

Yes—shrink as you will—a blackhead is 
dirt that is three and four months old! 

You may be the most fastidious woman in 
the world and still have blackheads. Why? Not 
through any carelessness on your part, but 
simply because you’re an innocent victim of 
inadequate cleansing methods. You think you 
are reaching the dirt in your skin, but you are 
not. You are only reaching the outer and not 
the under layer of dirt. 


Make This Test! 


If you want to see how a real face cream works, 
make this test. 

First, cleanse your skin as you now do it. 
If you use soap and water, use plenty of it. 
If you use cream, use three or four applica- 
tions. Keep cleaning your skin until you think 
it absolutely immaculate. 

Now, take Lady Esther Face Cream and clean 
it. Just smooth or pat on the cream and leave 
it there a few minutes. Now take a clean cloth 
or tissue and wipe off the cream. Look at the 
cloth! That skin you thought absolutely clean 
has left it streaked and smudged. 


It Reaches Pore-deep Dirt 


Ordinary face creams stop at the top layer 
of dirt. Lady Esther Face Cream penetrates 
to the bottom of the pores and dissolves the 
underneath layer of dirt. It gives your 
skin a complete pore-deep cleansing. Lady 
Esther Face Cream reaches the bottom of 
your pores because it is a unique, readily | 
liquefying cream. It melts the instant it 

touches the skin. Thus, without the neces- | 
sity of beingrubbedinandwithoutstretching | 
the pores, it penetratesthelittleopeningsall 
the way to their depths. There it dissolves l 
the accumulated dirt and grime and floats 

it to the surface where it is easily wiped off. | 
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When you get through cleansing your skin with 
Lady Esther Face Cream, you KNOW it is clean 
because your cloth will show no sign of soil. 


Also Lubricates the Skin 


As Lady Esther Face Cream cleans your skin, 
it also lubricates it. It resupplies it with a fine 
oil that ends dryness and keeps your skin soft, 
smooth and supple. 

There is no face cream you ever tried that 
is at once so thoroughly cleansing and deli- 
cately lubricating as Lady Esther Face Cream. 
One trial will show you an amazing difference 
in your skin. 

At My Expense! 

Write today forthe : 
liberal 7-day trial . 
tube I offer and 
see for yourself 
how thoroughly 
clean and how ex- | 
quisitely soft Lady , 
Esther Face Cream 
leaves your skin. 
There is no cost 
for this 7-day tube. 
Your name and ad- 
dress on the cou- 
pon below or on 
a penny postcard 
bring it to you free 
and postpaid. 


Pass your fingertips all o 

your face. Does your skin 
feel satin smooth? Or do 
you feel little bumps? If 
you do, then be sure your 
skin is suffering from “dirty 
underclothes.” 


[ (ron ean paste this on rover) [FREE 
LADY ESTHER ; 


2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois (7) 
Please send me by return mail your 7-day | 
tube of LadyEstherFour-PurposeFaceCream. 


scrap of papet 
led me le loveliness 


I wish every girl could read my story and 
find out how easy it is to become lovely. 
I used to be considered plain and seldom 
was asked to parties. I brooded over my 
unpopularity until I became so sullen and 
sad that everybody let me alone. 

That was a lucky day when I wandered 
into the 10¢ store and took the free per- 
fume card sprayed from the Blue Waltz 
Giant Atomizer. Girls, that little ‘‘scrap 
of paper’’ changed my whole life. I gasped 
with pleasure at the exquisite perfume 
and bought a bottle immediately. I bought 
the other Blue Waltz Beauty Aids, too, 
because the salesgirl told me they were 
“certified to be pure’’ and as fine as a $2 
or $3 quality. 

Next day I made up carefully with 
Blue Waltz Lipstick and Face Powder. I 
finished with a touch of Blue Waltz Per- 
fume. My mirror told me that I had never 
looked so lovely before and I started for 
the office smiling. Both men and girls 
were friendlier and soon I began to be 
asked for dates. 

Girls, go to the cosmetic counter of your 5 and 10¢ 
store...getafree sample card sprayed from the Blue 
Waltz Giant Atomizer... you'll love its enchanting 


fragrance. Buy the Blue Waltz Perfume and all the 
marvelous Blue Waltz Beauty Aids... only 10¢ each. 


= 


Seize this opportunity 
to ensemble your 
beauty preparations. 
You find the same al- 
luring fragrance in 
Blue Waltz Perfume, 
Face Powder,Lipstick, 
Cold Cream, Cream 
Rouge, Brilliantine, 
Talcum Powder. Only 


10c each at your 6 and tee : 
10c store. «di j H 
a a ee 


Blue W 
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Princess in 


the Tower 


(Continued from page 59) 


as many pictures a year as Garbo or 
Dietrich. Fay must know there is 
some reason why people like to see 
her. Yet, when you ask her her secret 
—what she herself thinks of her own 
personality—she is completely bewil- 
dered. 

““Well—when people write in to you 
—fans—what do they say about you?” 
you ask her. 

“They say I’m sincere, 
to like my sincerity.” 

But any really good actress is sin- 
cere, so that doesn’t help much. 

She even attempts to explain herself 
by going back in her memory and try- 
ing to recall the reasons boys used to 
like her as a kid. That’s fairly diffi- 
cult, because Fay led an extraordi- 
rarily sheltered life as a girl, and 
hardly ever went out with boys at all. 
But she remembers two or three fel- 
lows. All of them told her the same 
thing. 

“Fay, you’re the kind of girl I want 
to marry,” they said. 

That helps, because, when boys say 
that, they generally mean that a girl 
is quiet, sweet, reserved, womanly. 
Like their own mothers. They may 
want to go out on dates with a hot-cha 
gal, but when their thoughts swing 
around to marriage—even at fifteen or 
sixteen they want a quiet, sweet girl. 
It’s true, Fay is like that. Even more 
so, now, than when she was a child. 
You know she’s a born wife when you 
hear her talk about her own husband, 
who happens to be John Monk Saun- 
ders, the writer. “A man should al- 
ways feel he’s the head of the house,” 
she says firmly. 

“A man should feel he’s the head 
of the house—even if he isn’t?” you 
hint slyly. 

“J didn’t say that,” she smiles, 

But, although she hasn’t the least 
idea of it, she gives away nearly the 
whole story of the charm she has for 
so many people when she speaks of her 
own ideal of womanhood. “It seems to 


They seem 


me a good combination is a touch of the 
old-fashioned girl plus the modern 
spirit,” she says thoughtfully. “I 
mean, today a girl has to be very much 
alive—not only for the sake of men, 
but in order to meet her own everyday 
problems. So she should have the 
modern manner. But at the same 
time, to appeal to men and be happy 
within herself too, she should have 
the old, honest, deep-rooted feminine 
charm. I don’t mean a clinging vine. 
I loathe a clinging vine as much as I 
loathe a girl who’s cheap and flashy. 
Every girl should have within her the 
quality which will let you respect her 
as a wife and adore her as a mother. 
That is womanwood, to me.” 

And then, still without knowing, she 
comes even closer to it. ‘‘You know,” 
she says, “I’ve been doing these horror 
pictures lately, King Kong, and Doctor 
X and the later ones, and I’ve been 
getting letters from little boys. Isn’t 
it queer that little boys should like 
those pictures so much? But what in- 
terests me is that they all say the 
same thing—and I think it’s so dear of 
them! You know what they say? They 
say, ‘Dear Miss Wray. Gee, you are 
always in trouble. I would love to 
rescue you!’” 


Aes there you have it! Little boys 
—and every man alive is a little 
boy, grown up—all want to rescue her 
from the dreadful plights she gets into 
in her pictures. (Which is why the pro- 
ducers, who know it, put her into 
just such pictures.) Fay is the prin- 
cess in the tower, appealing to the 
gallantry of every knight in shining 
armor. She’s the same way in real 
life. You want to protect her and take 
care of her the minute you meet her. 
When she asks you, “Is it going to 
rain?” you want to say sternly, “Not 


-if I can help it!” and rush to bring 


her an umbrella and rubbers. f 
Fay is the perfect heroine in dis- 
tress. She was born that way. 


DELICIOUS BREAKFASTS 


This month's food circulars have been planned to help you get the 
breakfast. If you follow the recipes and suggestions they contain you 
will be able to give your family breakfasts that are tempting, whole- 


some and easy to 
spend. Here are the subjects: 


Breakfast menus 


. Fruit juices for breakfast 
Ways with cereal 


Eggs for breakfast 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


More hearty breakfast breads 


repare for as much or as little as you choose to 


. How to prepare fruit for breakfast 


. Muffins and other small breakfast breads 
. Breakfast breads in larger forms 


If you would like copies of these circulars, send ten cents to Rita 
Calhoun, care of NEW MOVIE Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Remember, they are printed on loose leaves, so that you can 


keep them in a losee-leaf binder, 
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Music in the 
Movies 


(Continued from page 68) 


the case of some of the European re- 
cordings, the acoustics are not as good 
as they might be, and you get the im- 
pression that the band is playing in 
a large dance hall. This does not de- 
tract from the enjoyment of the record, 
however. 

“Oceans of Time” is the tune on the 
other side, also played by Ray Noble 
and his orchestra. Another swell num- 
ber with some nice piano playing by 
Ray himself. (Victor). 


And here is another recording of 
“My Old Flame,” this time by Guy 
Lombardo and his Royal Canadians. 
Of course, this is absolutely different 
from the Ellington record, and done 
in true Lombardo style, so you can 
have your choice. Carmen Lombardo 
sings the vocal chorus. 

“The Lights are Low, the Music is 
Sweet” is the title of the tune on the 
reverse side, also played by Guy Lom- 
bardo and his Royal Canadians. A 
true Lombardo tune with Carmen do- 
ing the singing. (Brunswick). 


“A Bowl of Chop Suey and You-Hy,” 
played by Sam Robbins and his Hotel 
McAlpin orchestra, is from the Ben 
Bernie film, ‘Shoot the Works.” 
Despite the title it’s a presentable tune, 
and Robbins does a good job with it. 
Sam Robbins has certainly made a 
name for himself with dance lovers 
during the last year, and we hope that 
he continues his well deserved popu- 
larity. The vocal is sung by Sam. 

“Ts I Gotta Go to School Ma” is the 
title of the song on the other side, and 
this is also presented by Sam Robbins 
and his orchestra. Nice singing by 
guns Joy and Sammy Robbins. (Blue- 

ird). 


ee OONGLOW”, played by Benny 
Goodman and his orchestra is 
another example of the subdued hot 
style of these boys. This is played to 
slow tempo, and contains some very 
good renditions by the boys in the 
band, including Benny and his clarinet. 
“Breakfast Ball” is on the other 
side, and is also played by Benny Good- 
man. There’s nothing to the tune, 
but the boys in the band have a lot 
of fun, anyway. (Columbia). 


“No Calling Card” played by Wingy 
Mannone and his orchestra is another 
record of hot music, played in the 
same style as the number just above. 
I understand that Wingy hails from 
New Orleans. You’ll find this one re- 
minds you of some of the stuff Louis 
Armstrong used to do with his small 
combination. 

“Strange Blues” is on the other side 
and this is also by Wingy Mannone. 
Slow tempo this time, and in both of 
these tunes the vocal work is by Wingy 

_ himself. (Brunswick). 


And finally here’s another record of 
“My Old Flame”, played by Ted Han- 
son and his Normandie orchestra, who 
do very well, too, although they are 
new to me. The vocal refrain is by 
Helen Young. 

_“I Met My Waterloo” is on the other 
side. It is from Mae West’s new pic- 
ture, played by Ted Hanson and his 
orchestra. Good playing, with another 

_ nice vocal by Helen Young. (Bluebird). 
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LINGERING LAGER LICKED 
SAVERS! 


BY LITTLE LIFE 


When the Stein Song is over... that’s the 
time for a Life Saver. No breath of lager 
lingers with a Life Saver on the tongue. 


ea Ao Nie cA KO VUVE® oy cette ll Nu leoeN hs Ave Ist EtEg SsALV ER. 


$2000 in Cash Prizes for the Best 


Shopping Experience Letters... 


e See pages 12 and 13 of this 


magazine for full details. 


GEE MOM YOUR Z 
CARPET SWEEPER 2 

RUNS EASY 
SINGE |. OILED - 


3-iN-ONE! 


y- 


x oN 


\ 


eC AY, 


EW HANnbyY CANS AND BOTTLES 
CET 


7 


3-in-One lightens housework— prolongs the 
life of household devices. As it lubricates 
it cleans and prevents rust. Get some today! 


INN 
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those poh and pans again 


- aes 


THAT’S WHERE 


SOS sHINES 


—in double-quick time 


Yes—the meanest task of the whole 
day! But that’s just the time to put 
S.O.S. on the job. 


Simple. Wet the edge of an 
S.O.S. pad—scour—rinse. Those 
messy utensils will be shining — 
and you’ll be smiling again — be- 
fore you realize it. 

Get another package today. Your 
grocer, department, hardware or 
five and ten cent store has it. Or 
the coupon below will bring you 
a generous free trial package. 


Mail this coupon or a post-card to 
The S.O.S, Company, 6204 W. 65th 
Street, Chicago, Ill., for a free trial 
package of S. O. S. You'll like it! 


Day by Day 


(Continued from page 17) 


A swell time was had by ail until 
Madge and Tom became so engrossed 
in playing the penny concessions 
that they completely forgot their 
guardian duties. 

And, when they finally woke up, 
the kids were nowhere to be found! 

After a frantic search, with 
Madge verging on the hysterical, 
they hopelessly returned to their 
blanket on the sand, and .. . there 
sat the youngsters, building a sand 
castle as calmly as though nothing 
had happened! 


cou WESTCOTT and Old Man 
NEMO cornered a ringside table 
at the Gay Nineties for the purpose 
of checking up on a right smart bevy 
of fan dancers. 

It was a good show, no doubt, but 
we still think the orchids should go to 
the comedienne who came out with two 
electric fans . . . and an over-sized suit 
of long underwear! 


WE bumped into George Raft and 
Molly O’Day, arm in arm the 
other day. 

Molly was George’s girl friend back 
in the days before he learned to flip a 
nickel. Or even had a nickel to flip, 
perhaps? 

Anyhow, they seemed to be playing 
a return engagement .. . and liking il. 


J DBO EN: the most delightful 
Bohemian crowd of all time gath- 
ered in a tiny studio to hear Saveli 
Walevitch, famous Russian singer 
and lutist, give his concert of songs 
of the People of Russia. 

Bela Lugosi squatted on a narrow 
step, with tears of appreciation on 
his cheeks as the thrilling tones filled 
the small room. 

Willy Pogany, Julian Eltinge, and 
dozens of artists from all walks in 
life, sat spell-bound under the _stir- 
ring strains of “The Volga Boat- 
man,” and other characteristic Rus- 
sian numbers. 

Even ye blase NEMO was forced 
to admit that the Russians have 
something in them besides five-year- 


plans! 
e 


O celebrate the Fourth of July, 
Cecil B. DeMille treated a party 
of friends to a day on his yacht. 

There was a grand banquet, favors 
’*y’ everything, and, in his favor, C. B. 
got the following fortune on a slip of 
paper: 

“Someone of considerable achieve- 
ment will soon come into your life.” 

“Hm-m-m-m,” mused the great De- 
Mille dryly. “It’s about time!” 


e 
A RAMBLING reporter suggests that 


Lyle Talbot’s corner on all the 
eligible girls should set the rest of our 


forlorn males chirping: “Brother, Can 
You Spare a Dame?” 


ERE’S an advance tip-off: As 

a special concession, Paramount 
hauled “Cleopatra” out of the can 
and ran it off for the delegates 
of the sales convention, held here 
not so long ago. 

Now if there are any tougher boys 
anywhere, we’d rather not know ’em. 
But ... what did those cynical guys 
do, after viewing DeMille’s newest 
“super-colossal,” but throw their 
hats in the air and cheer, long and 
loud, for the gal who invited Mark 
Antony to “c’m up’n see me about 
a snake s’mtime!” So get out your 
best superlatives and get ready to 
pay homage to Daddy DeMille for 
another job well done. 


(jE Margaret Lindsay was 
going to dramatic school in 
New York, the instructor told her 
that she might as well give up all 
hope of ever becoming an actress, 
because it just wasn’t in her! 

So what? 
accent to England, kept her pretty 
cars open, and finally came out of the 
London fog with a flock of broad a’s 
that won her a nice spot in Fox’s 
“Cavalcade.” 

If that dramatic 
members, we'll 
plenty pinkish! 


instructor re- 
bet his. ears are 


IRECTOR Clarence Brown has 
the makin’s of a pretty swell-l- 
L-L-L husband, we’d intimate. 
Because his wife, Alice Joyce, likes 
to tune in on the local radio pro- 
grams, while Clarence would rather 
fool around trying to get distance on 
his short-wave set, the considerate 
fellow has fixed himself up with ear- 
phones so as not to clutter up the lit- 
tle woman’s favorite programs with 
a Chinese dissertation on the econo- 
nomic situation in Shanghai. 


ND now William Powell has gone 
Harlow! At least, he was pretty 
attentive to the platinum Jean at Ron- 
ald Colman’s party not so long ago. 
And Jean didn’t seem to be minding 
too much, either? 


IX memory of his prize-fiyhting 
days, director Chuck Reisner keeps 
himself well supplied with expensive 
silk shirts, all colors of the rain- 
bow. : 
And I mean dozens and DOZENS 
of ’em! 
. 2 
[481 Gasp of the Month: 
Max Baer says he’s through 
with wimmen? 
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So Margaret took her 


FUNNY faces will hide happy 
faces! Every boy and girl who 
has the fun of making the 
Hallowe'en masks and costumes 
in the October Tiny Tower 1s 
certainly going to wear a happy 
face beneath a cat mask or be- 
hind a witch’s nose. In fact, 
there are sO many amusing 
things to make in this issue that 
they alone are worth several 
times the price of the magazine. 


ADD to these fun-makers the 
rhyme page about Walt Dis- 
ney s Wise Little Hen . . . Jack 
and Jill’s adventures among the 
pumpkin people . . . Hallowe'en 
magic .. . stofies, comics, puz- 
zles and color pages and 
you have a magazine to delight 
every young child. 


THERE'S no chance for the 

children to miss a single issue 

of this delightful magazine if 

they have a year’s subscription 

to Tiny Tower. Send today for 

a twelve months’ supply of fun 
. only $1.00 a year. 


Also on sale at 
F. W. Woolworth Co Stores 
and Newsstands 


10c a copy 


TINY 
TOWER 


55 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. |! 


Pals 


(Continued from page 43) 
made me take five curtain calls of 
my own. 


“When the show went on to Cleve- 
land, before returning to Broadway, we 
stopped at a hotel near the station. 
There was a great deal of noise, which 
Howard, being an Englishman, couldn’t 


stand. So he inquired regarding ac- 
commodations in the residential dis- 
trict. 


“Finding a quiet location forty-five 
minutes by taxi from town, really a 
delightful place, he and Mrs. Howard 
engaged a suite and insisted I go 
along. When we signed the register, 
my room was thirty-five dollars a week. 
At the other hotel, I had paid at the 
rate of sixteen dollars a week. 

“On my salary, with a wife and 
apartment to keep in Brooklyn, I 
couldn’t figure how I could stand the 
gaff until Howard went into his act 
and said thirty-five dollars was too 
much for his secretary’s room. ‘That’s 
different,’ the manager told him, ‘in 
that event, the rate will be twenty-two 
dollars.’ At that reduced rent, I oc- 
cupied a room adjoining the Howards. 
After the manager had seen the play, 
he seemed to get a great kick out of 
the trick played on him. 

“In New York, our wives became 
chummy and pretty soon we began to 
spend our evenings together, before the 
show and after the performance. After 
‘The Animal Kingdom’ closed, and 
Howard went on tour in another play, 
we continued to hear from each other 
by frequent correspondence. Later, we 
met in Hollywood.” 

That two such vastly different per- 
sonalities should become such warm 
friends is only another indication of 
the vagaries of human nature. It 
is all the more strange when you con- 
sider Howard represents all that is 
fine in English culture, while Gargan 
lives up to his fighting Irish ancestry. 
After centuries of conflict, the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Celts are calling it a 
day and merging their pleasure-seek- 
ing talents in Hollywood. 

There is something inspiring in the 
friendship of these two actors, who, 
through close association, have come 
even to think alike. Their channels of 
vision and thought coursed along en- 
tirely different lines until they started 
their comradeship, and each uncon- 
sciously has absorbed certain qualities 
from the other. 

This is particularly manifest in Gar- 
gan’s choice of language. “When I first 
knew Howard,” he says, “I talked like 
any chap reared on the sidewalks. I 
said ‘goil’ and ‘foist’ and ‘thoid,’ for 
girl, first and third. Howard’s diction 
is so perfect that I soon dropped my 
former manner of speaking.” 

From Gargan, Howard converted an 
already-developed sense of humor into 
rousing proportions. 

Both love the desert, Howard its 
quietude, Gargan as a romping ground. 
So when they trek desertward, Gargan 
and his wife drop off at the popular 
Palm Springs, while the English 
couple continue on to La Quinta, an 
exclusive resort twenty miles beyond, 
removed from the fanfare most of 
the picture people prefer. 

But even on the desert they hold 
daily communion. lEach rides horse- 
back, and at an hour decided on over 
the telephone they set forth from their 

(Please turn to page 90) 
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IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Have the lure and charm of lovely 
hair without the expense of a _ hair- 
dresser. It is now possible to keep 
your hair in a lovely wave at a very 
nominal cost to you. Dr. Ellis’ Special 
"Quick—Dry"” WAVESET keeps your 
hair soft and lustrous, and it is so easily 
applied that today it has become 
the most popular WAVESET at your 
cosmetic counter. 


Prove to yourself that Dr. Ellis’ 
Special "Quick—Dry" WAVESET will 
give your hair the alluring wave and 
sheen so popular among stage and 
screen stars. 

Today, instead of getting an ex- 
pensive hair dress, try this wonderful 
discovery. You will be amazed how 
easy it is to successfully dress your 
own hair with Dr. Ellis’ Special “Quick— 
Dry" WAVESET. Just use a comb or 
your fingers and set the waves best 
suited for your coiffure. In a few min- 
utes your hair is dry and free from 
flakes. Comb out and you have a 
beautiful lustrous wave and a sheen 
that will match the attractiveness of 
your favorite stage or screen star. 
DR. ELLIS’ SPECIAL "QUICK—DRY” 
WAVESET may be purchased in a 
six-ounce comb dip bottle for !0c at 
all good cosmetic shops, department 
and 10c stores. 


Dr. Ellis’ Lemon-Oil Concentrate 
SHAMPOO. 1% oz. size, 10c. 


Dr. Ellis' Original Skin BALM. 134 oz. 


size, 10c. 

Dr. Ellis' Special “Quick—Dry" Wave 
Fluid CONCENTRATE. Makes | 
quart. 10c. 

Dr. Ellis’ Special 
“Quick—Dry" Wave- 
set POWDER. Makes 
| quart. 10c. 


Written by Dr. Ellis enroute 
to Chicago, 8000 feet in the 
air in his Stinson Plcne, 
piloted by Captain J. B. 
Franklin, President of the 
Franklin Airways Advertis- 
ing Corp., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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DR.ELLIS’ 
WAVE 


Dr. Ellis Sales Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Toronto, Canada 


READ FREE OFFER BELOW 


Glorify Your 
EYES 


How to give them life, mystery, 
charm in 40 seconds! 


“W/ HY didn’t I try it before?” You'll say 
to your mirror, after beautifying your 
lashes with a magic touch of Winx, the 
super-mascara. Remember, lovely eyes are 
woman’s greatest charm. 

You'll never realize the power of beauti- 
ful eyes until you try Winx—my perfected 
formula of mascara that keeps lashes soft, 
alluring. Your eyes—framed with Winx 
lashes—will have new mystery, new charm, 
I promise you. 

So safe—smudge-proof, non-smarting, tear- 
proof—Winx is refined to the last degree. 
Yet so quick to apply—a morning applica- 
tion lasts until bed-time. 

Millions of women prefer Winx to ordi- 
mary mascara. New friends are adopting 
Winx every day. Without delay, you, too, 
should learn the easy art of having lustrous 
Winx lashes. Just go to any toilet counter 
and buy Winx. Darken your lashes—note the 
instant improvement. 

To introduce Winx to new friends, note 
my trial offer below. Note, too, my Free 
Booklet offer, “Lovely Eyes—How to Have 
Them”. I not only tell of the care of lashes, 
but also what to do for eyebrows, how to use 
the proper eye-shadow, how to treat “‘crow’s 
feet”, wrinkles, etc. . . . LOUISE ROSS. 
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respective abodes and meet out in the 
sage, midway between the two play- 
grounds. 

“Sometimes we spend an hour or so 
talking,” the Irish actor explains, ‘‘or 
scarcely speak. Almost always we have 
a couple of books. Along about twelve 
o’clock, one or the other of us will 
say he has to get going for lunch 
with the missus... and we repeat 
the performance the next day.” 


[Pees cule Gargan’s baby was ush- 
ered into this world, the two men 
entered into numerous serious discus- 
sions regarding its future. The child 
would be named Leslie Howard Gar- 
gan, no matter whether a boy or girl. 
Howard would contribute to its pro- 
fessional welfare, if, when old enough 
to reach a decision, he or she should 
choose to go on the stage or screen. The 
future of the happily anticipated child 


weighed heavily upon both of them. 

When the baby finally arrived it was 
a boy, and immediately was named 
after the celebrated English actor. 
Howard started a small trust fund, 
upon the day of the infant’s birth, to 
assure his having a proper start along 
the lines he later would decide to fol- 
low. And impatiently is awaiting the 
day he can start the lad’s dramatic 
education. 

The friendship of Leslie Howard and 
William Gargan seems like a single 
soul inhabiting two separate bodies. 
Neither is satisfied without being near 
the other . . . and when the Howards 
left Hollywood in the early Summer 
to open their new house in Surrey, out- 
side of London, the Gargans accom- 
panied them. And as you read this 
tale of Hollywood’s most unusual as- 
sociation both couples are enjoying the 
life of rural England. 
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film players have come from the stage,” 
she said, “For years they have lived 
in hotel rooms in various cities which 
they had no time to see. They spent 
most of their time in dressing rooms 
which were generally outstanding in 
their lack of conveniences. They were 
never able to own a car, even if they 
were able to afford one. Traveling 
with a show for a good part of the 
year kept them in railroad coaches 
whenever they did have any traveling 
to do. They had no furniture of their 
own. They generally could not en- 
cumber themselves with maids or 
valets, and their whole private exist- 
ence revolved around a wardrobe 
trunk.” 

Helen, having been on the stage 
since she was about six years of age, 
knows what she is talking about. She 
traveled all over the country with a 
number of shows, never knowing for 
how long she could spend her time with 
her folks in New York. Now that she is 
firmly settled in Hollywood, she is be- 
ginning to feel the urge to “go Holly- 
wood.” ; a 2 


Remember Junior Durkin as Huck 


Finn in those two Paramount hits 
“Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry 
Finn.” That was several years ago 


when Junior was a child. But he’s 
nineteen years old now, and realizing 
that his name does not fit his years— 
Junior has been changed to the family 
name of Trent. 

So starting with his role in the new 
Warner Brothers picture, “Big Hearted 
Herbert,” we will know him as Trent 
Durkin. 

“His success should be just as great 
now as it was years ago with the 
name of ‘junior’,” says his sister, Grace 
Durkin, “because when worked out in 
numerology, the names Trent and 
Junior give the same result.” 


One of Billy Bakewell’s young fans 
had followed him around for days. The 
young fellow met Billy several months 


before and had been trying to get up. 
enough nerve to renew the acquaint- 
ance. One day recently Bakewell en- 
tered a drug store and Johnny Taggerd 
followed close behind. Finally, after 
a great deal of hesitation, Johnny drew 
himself together, stalked over to the 
fountain and tapped the actor on the 
shoulder. 

“You’re Bakewell, aren’t you?” Billy 
admitted it. “You remember me, don’t 
you—l’m—I’m (the boy was stumped— 
he couldn’t remember his own name. 
He snapped his fingers and thought 
for a second.) “EKr—OH,—I’m TAG- 
GERD.” 

Muriel Kirkland will not buy an 
alarm clock. She asks her grocer, gar- 
age man or butcher to call her up each 
morning at nine, to awaken her for the 
daily appointments. ... Every day that 
Bill Henry (last seen in “Operator 13” 
and “Thin Man’) isn’t working, he 
heads for Wilmington where he re- 
mains aboard a friend’s yacht. It was 
fun ’til the other day when wearing 
his smooth-looking yacht cap, Bill nar- 
rowly escaped a massed assault from 
irate long-shoremen strikers who, be- 
lieving him to be a strike breaker, 
had every intention of beating him up. 
Bill’s Yacht Club membership card saved 
him. . Fox Studios have changed 
Tex Brodus’ name to Richard Brodus 
and plan a great future for this hand- 
some twenty-four-year old actor... . 
Jackie Coogan has a new girl and it’s 
Toby Wing. ... Maurice Murphy and 
Dick Winslow, taking a half hour off 
to entertain Dawn O’Day on the set 
at Universal. . . . Mervin Light, an- 
other leading man from the Broadway 
stage, has arrived in Hollywood and goes 
under contract to Warner Brothers. 
. . . And Elisha Cook, Jr., another 
juvenile of the stage, has come to town 
and is slated for two pictures at Para- 
mount. ... And now, perhaps you can 
tell me why that attractive Marla 
Hayden doesn’t accept one of those pic- 
ture offers. ... 
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socially inclined. Often, at the ‘last 
minute, he would suggest that we for- 
get about a theater or a party, that we 
stay at home and spend a long, quiet 
evening before the fire. It was on such 
evenings that I learned to know his 


fine intelligence, his amazing’ under- 
standing, his brilliant imagination. 


Gradually the months passed and 
the night of nights arrived, the pre- 
miere of “Hell’s Angels.” It is im- 


possible to describe my emotions on 
that night. 
I don’t remember even seeing the 


picture that night. I sat through the 
entire affair in a cold perspiration, 
trying to realize that that girl on the 
screen was really I. Somehow, even 
now, I always think of the Jean Har- 
low in the pictures as an entirely dif- 
ferent person. I look at her with the 
coldly critical eye of a stranger. I 
lhaven’t even seen two or three of the 
pictures in which she played after 
“Hell’s Angels.” I dislike those films 
and the girl in them so much that I 


couldn’t bear to sit in a theatre—or 
even in a projection room—and look 
at them. 


ASE the opening of “Hell’s Angels” 
I was sure that my long period of 
waiting was finished, that I would be 
permitted to work again. But once 
more I was doomed to disappointment. 
Mr. Hughes had no other pictures 
scheduled for production and he re- 
fused absolutely to loan me to any 
other studio. 

But Mr. Hughes refused to listen to 
my pleas. Instead, he sent me to make 
a personal appearance at the opening 
of the picture in Seattle, Washington. 
At nine o’clock one evening his sec- 
retary called me to instruct me to be 
ready to leave at six-fifteen the next 
morning with clothes enough to last for 
two days. When I boarded the plane 
the next morning to fly North, I had 
only my traveling clothes, a street 
dress and one evening gown. And we 
stayed fourteen days instead of two 
in Seattle. My personal appearance 
was a success and the theatre requested 
that I remain for the first two weeks 
of the run. 

Immediately upon my return, I was 
informed by the studio that I had been 
scheduled to make a personal appear- 
ance tour with the picture, a trip which 
would last, they said, for at least three 
months. 

So Mother and I packed our trunks 
and said good-bye to Hollywood. That 
entire trip is a nightmare to me. When 
we were half way across the country on 
our way to New York, which was to 
be our first stop, I received a wire 
from the studio, ordering me back to 
Hollywood. We had closed our home in 
Beverly Hills and made all arrange- 
ments to be away for three months: 
My appearance at the New York pre- 
miere had been advertised. We had 
our tickets in our purses. I made up 
my mind that I was not going to be 
shoved around to suit the whims of 
anyone. So I ignored the wire, went 
on through to New York and appeared 
at the theatre as scheduled. 

Then I asked Mr. Hughes once more 
to release me from my contract. He 

(Continued-on page 92) 


A TRUE 
STORY 


By A MOTHER 


who found the “‘only 
thing’’ good enough for 


her children 


A MOTHER will go to any length 
to get something which her children 
need. To her, their welfare is the only 
thing that matters. That’s why this let- 
ter from Mrs. Ralph W. Michael, of 
Lakeville, Indiana, is worth reading. 
But let her tell her own story. 

“Six years ago, before my daughter 
Marilyn was born, I was a very sick 
woman. I suffered terribly, and I was 
sure an operation was the only way out 
to end my suffering. 

“Then my doctor prescribed Nujol. I 
used it daily for over a year, and from 
the start found improvement from the 
constipation which was the main source 
of my trouble. Because Nujol is a ‘nat- 
ural regulator’ and not a ‘habit former,’ 
I found I could gradually decrease the 
amount taken, and at the beginning of 
my second year I needed only a little 
every other day. 

“My two lovely little daughters, Mari- 
lyn, six, and Prudence, who is four, are 
being brought up on this same safe 
Nujol which was such a godsend to me. I 
would not think of trusting their deli- 
cate little organs to anything but Nujol. 
I have had them on Nujol since they 
were tiny babies and, just as in my own 
case, I find that it has trained them to 
daily regularity. 

“Yes, indeed, I am always glad to say 
a good word for my dear old friend, 
Nujol, and you may publish this letter. 
It may help Nujol to do for other people 
the same good that it has done for me.” 


Follow Mrs. Michael’s example. Use 
Nujol yourself—bring up your children 
on it to be regular as clockwork. You 
can get Nujol at any drug store—now in 
two forms—plain, and Cream of Nujol, 
the latter flavored and often preferred 
by children. 

What is your Nujol story? If you have 
been using Nujol for ten years or more, 
if you are bringing up your children on 
it, tell us. Address Stanco Incorporated, 
2 Park Avenue, Dept. (19T), New York City. 

Copr. 1934, Stanco Inc. 
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was leaving for Europe and promised 
that, if I would continue the tour as 
originally planned, he would find me 
a good role in a good picture as soon 
as he returned. 

The one bright spot of that trip 
was my three-day visit with my grand- 
parents in Kansas City. I worried a 
great deal about that first meeting 
with my Grandfather. I had not seen 
him since my return to motion pic- 
tures. Never had he mentioned the 
screen in his letters. So, as the train 
drew near Kansas City, my heart was 
beating a little faster than usual. 

All Grandfather said was, “Well, 
Harlean, if you’re going to do some- 
thing, do it well. Don’t make a half- 
way job of anything which you under- 
take.” 

When we returned to Hollywood, I 
fairly haunted the studio, hoping that 
I would be permitted to work. Finally, 
in November, I was loaned to Metro- 
ees to play in “The Secret 

To" 

I was glad to go to work. The role 
was very similar to the one I played 
in “Hell’s Angels,” a scheming, hard- 
boiled, heartless creature without one 
sympathetic quality to make the audi- 
ences like her. 


MET Clark Gable for the first time 

when we were making “The Secret 
Six.” He was just beginning his sky- 
rocket rise to fame at that time and 
was practically unknown. Compared 
to him, I was a veteran of the screen. 
But compared to Wallace Beery and 
Johnny Mack Brown and the other 
members of the cast, I was a rank 
amateur. Clark was a great help to 
me during that picture. In spite of 
the fact that he was even newer in 
the game than I was, he took to it 
with such ease that he made me less 
nervous. Little did we dream, Clark 
and I, that someday we should be play- 
ing together as co-stars in that very 
same studio. 

The day that we finished “The Se- 
cret Six,” I was ordered by the Hughes 
company to rush to Chicago to appear 
at the theatre when “Hell’s Angels” 
opened there. Mother and I packed 
and departed in record-breaking time. 
We arrived in Chicago on Saturday. 
The picture was to open the following 
Sunday night. We had just unpacked 
and settled in our hotel rooms, when 
we received a long-distance call from 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio, tell- 
ing me that I must return at once to 
make new scenes for their forthcoming 
production, “The Secret Six.” 

Never will I forget the next hour. 
Our room was a bedlam. We talked 
first to M-G-M, then to Howard 
Hughes, then to the Chicago theatre, 
then to the Kansas City theatre where 
I was scheduled to appear on the fol- 
lowing Monday night. Eight times we 
packed and unpacked our trunks. Final- 
ly we received word that I would not 
be needed for the retakes and we stayed 
in Chicago. 

After our return to Hollywood I re- 
ceived my wish so far as work went. 
I made seven pictures in less than a 
oe But what pictures they were! 

I don’t like even to think about them. 


The films, themselves, were probably 
all right, but the character I played 
was the same detestable, unsympathetic 
girl. 

So I determined to leave Hollywood. 
When Mother, Marino and I got on a 
train one morning for New York, I 
felt deep in my heart that I was say- 
ing good-bye to Hollywood and motion 
pictures forever. 


e New York I signed a contract to 
make a series of personal appear- 
ances at various theaters throughout 
the country. That tour was the greatest 
tonic I could have had. It gave me 
back my hopes and dreams and ambi- 
tions. I discovered that I had made 
hundreds of friends, in spite of the 
Jean Harlow of the screen. Every- 
where we went I found friendliness 
and interest. 

Toward the end of the tour Fate 
stepped into my life in the form of a 
dark-haired man named Ben Piazza, a 
casting director for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. That studio at that time was 
making a nation-wide search for a girl 
to play the title role, “Red-Headed 
Woman.” I made the test and was 
given the part. 

So I went back to Hollywood and 
motion pictures. While Mother found 
a house and settled our little family 


back in the routine of Hollywood, I - 


plunged into my work. Here was the 
kind of role of which I had dreamed, 
a girl with a saving touch of humor 
in spite of her hardness, a girl who 
would bring laughter to audiences in- 
stead of a wave of dislike. I was com- 
pletely happy during the making of 
that picture. 

Everyone at the studio was friendly 
and encouraging. It was like living in 
a different world. And the day after 
the picture was finished Paul Bern re- 
turned from his trip. Marino and I 
went to the station to meet him. Then 
we went back to our home for dinner. 
Never will I forget that long, happy 
evening, talking, talking, talking. 
think that that night I realized that 
our friendship, Paul’s and mine, had 
matured into love. 

A few evenings later, Mother, mar- 
ino and I went to Paul’ s home for din- 
ner. Mother was suffering from a 
neuralgic headache and early in_the 
evening Marino drove her home. Paul 
and I were playing some silly little 
card game on a low table in front of 
the fire. Suddenly without any warn- 
ing, we stopped playing and talked 
of marriage. 


I HAD promised the studio to make a 
personal appearance for one week at 


a Los Angeles theater with ‘“Red- 


Headed Woman.” So we decided to be 
married, quietly and simply, the next: 


Saturday night—I would be finished. 
at the theater on Friday. Almost word-; 
lessly in our surprise at what had hap- 
pened to us so unexpectedly, we drove 
home to tell Mother and Marino. Per- 
haps ‘they were surprised. Perhaps 
not. I don’t know. All I know is that 
they were happy to realize that I had 
found happiness. 

On the next Monday morning, we 
slipped down to the court house and 
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registered our intention to marry. Even 
then I could scarcely realize what had 
happened. It had all come about so 
simply and naturally. 

So, on Saturday night, the second 
day of July, 1932, Paul Bern and I 
were married in the living room of my 
home. 

A few weeks after our marriage I 
was assigned to play with Clark Gable 
in “Red Dust.” I looked forward to 
that picture as eagerly as I had to 
“Red-Headed Woman.” I enjoyed re- 
newing old acquaintanceship with 
Clark, iaughing with him over the 
“Secret Six’ days when we were so 
new to pictures and so ignorant of the 
ups and downs of Hollywood. And I 
liked the girl I was playing, gay and 
humor-touched and likable. 

And then into the midst of my hap- 
piness came tragedy. Once again my 
house of dreams fell around my head, 
with Paul’s death on Labor Day, Sep- 
tember the fifth, I felt as if life had 
ended for me. The only thing which 
saved me was my work. 

“Red Dust” was half completed. One 
day I went to the studio and begged 
them to permit me to go on with the 
picture. They understood. That studio, 
the sound stage, and my dressing room 
were havens of rest for me. There 
were no curious, staring eyes watching 


“my every movement. I was with my 


friends, people who understood suffer- 
With an infinite 
understanding, everyone acted as if 
nothing had happened. They helped me 


‘to pick up the broken threads again. 


AS the weeks and months passed I 
began to regain my interest in life 


‘and living. Marino persuaded me to 
take up golf, knowing that I needed 
_- exercise and fresh air. 
-morning we drove to a small neighbor- 


Early every 
‘hood club and played eighteen holes in 


‘the still cool sunshine. 


And on that golf course, I renewed 


“my acquantance with Hal Rosson. He 
‘had photographed me in “Red-Headed 
‘Woman.” But it had been merely one 
-of a hundred casual studio acquaint- 


anceships. Then, one morning on the 
golf course, when Marino had invited 
‘him to join us for a threesome, I found 
‘that Hal was more than a studio ac- 
*quaintance, that he was a sympathetic 
and understanding friend. 

When I returned to the studio to 
finish “Red Dust”, Hal, who photo- 
graphed the picture, didn’t say many 
words to me. But he was always doing 
little, thoughtful things which showed 
me his sympathy and understanding 
more plainly than any speeches could 
have done. Often, when I was sitting 
alone at the edge of the stage, waiting 
to be called, Hal would stroll over to 
tell me some interesting or amusing 
bit of studio news. Then he would as 
casually walk away. He suddenly de- 
veloped a quiet, dry humor which kept 
the entire company laughing. And, al- 
ways, after some quip, he would look 
toward me to see whether I, too, were 
smiling. I knew, without being told, 
that he was doing it for me. 

_I was very anxious to see the pre- 
view of “Red Dust”, but I didn’t want 
to face the eyes of the crowds which 
always gather at the theatres when a 


preview is advertised. So one after- 
noon, between the early and late rush 
hours, Mother and I slipped into the 


back row of the theatre. I wore a | 


pair of dark glasses, a heavy coat and 
a felt pulled down low on my head. 
No one, not even the ticket-taker at 
the door, recognized me. 

When I was called for work in 
“Dinner At Eight” I was very happy. 

I was only a small spoke in a huge, 
glittering wheel of stars but everyone 
was splendid to me. I was given the 
opportunity to know Marie Dressler 
at that time. IJ’ll never forget some 
of the advice which Marie Dressler 
gave me. There is something about 
Marie which just reaches out and grabs 
you to her. I don’t know what it is. 

Most of my scenes in that picture 
were played with Wallace Beery. 
Wally took up our friendship, a joking, 
laughing camaraderie, where we had 


left it in “Secret Six’. Not one word. 


did he mention about all the things 
which had happened since we worked 
together in that picture. I never met 
anyone like Wally. He seems to have 
an inexhaustible fund of energy. When 
he wasn’t whittling a piece of wood 
or talking about his small adopted 
daughter, he was concocting and play- 
ing practical jokes. When Wally was 
on the stage, I kept my eyes watch- 
fully open. I never knew what he was 
going to do next. Neither did anyone 
else. 

Immediately after we finished “Din- 
ner At Hight”, I began work in “Hold 
Your Man”. Once again I was work- 
ing with Clark Gable and Hal Rosson. 
Hal was as impersonally thoughtful 
and attentive on this picture as he had 
been on “Red Dust”. Between Hal and 
Clark and the director, Sam Wood, 
there was never a dull moment on the 
stage. 


[? was Hal who persuaded me to go 
out to a public place for the first 
time. Except for a short week-end trip 
to Agua Caliente with Mother and 
Marino, I had not been away from the 
house in the evenings. Hal insisted that 
I was spending too much time at home, 
that I needed the interest and excite- 
ment of seing people and listening to 
music. So one evening we went to a 
hotel in Santa Monica where we had 
dinner and I danced for the first time 
in many months. 

That was the beginning of our 
friendship 

After several weeks of happy, friend- 
ly good times, we started work to- 
gether in “Blonde Bombshell’. It was 
while Hal and I were in Arizona, mak- 
ing the desert scenes for that picture, 
that we decided to be married as soon 
as the picture was finished. 

Now that brief romance and mar- 
riage have ended. But our friendship 
remains. For that I am grateful. 

What will happen next, I don’t 
know. My life has been so full of 
changes, of unexpected happenings, 
that I don’t dare to make definite plans 
for the future. If I can only keep my 
self-respect, honesty and my friends, 
I shall be thankful. No one can ask 
for a great deal more than that. Love 


‘and beauty and fame may fade, but 


those three things can endure forever. 
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FOr UW a a OO NS 7 


Lisent Rit (mot a soap!) penetrates 
the fibres as "surface dyes" never do © 
— provides clearer, longer lasting, 
more brilliant colors. Remember, re- 
coloring is best over white material, | 
so take old color out with White Rit | 
—quick, easy, harmless. 15c at drug 
stores and notion counters everywhere. | 


YOU'LL HAVE BETTER LUCK WITH RIT 


RIT 


.in the convenient | 
scored wafer; easier to 
measure; won't sift | 
out of the package. | 


| Please send me yourfolder A-73 “Ten Paris ) 

| Colors for Fall” with silk swatches and your 

new Rit Color Recipes. 

| INGIB Oho Se EEE Raa cet Sees ast ch ea RS | 

| ELIT OSO yor reter eesti seaane Shae ee eee eee eae ES 

| GB oe See eee rccrecoeaes . Sate. ee Aer eh 
Uf more convenient, paste on penny post card) ] 
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IVE 


1¢ 


es 


MAIL COUPON 
AND 15c FOR 


FIRST AID SAMPLER. 


INTRODUCING 
THE NEW 


DRYBAK 


ADHESIVE PLASTER 


WATERPROOF 
SUN-TAN COLOR 


em 
joh Brunswick 


New Jersey 


Make Extra Money 
New easy way to earn 
money taking orders 
from friends and others for new Initial Playing 
Cards. Also, many other smartly styled decks not 
shown in stores. Popular low prices. Start earning at 
once. Thousands of prospects near you. No experience need= 
ed. Men or women, write for sample outfit— FREE. 

GeneralCardCo., 1201 W.JacksonBlvd., Dept. 49 Chicago, Ill, 


New “textured | 
finish” absorbsrather “x 
thanreflectsthelight 4 
and makes the pins 
an unseen part of — 
your hairdress. Look 
for them at your — 
favorite store or 
' write for free sample 
—specify color. : 

Sra-Rirs Haire Pin Co, Shelbyville, Ill, 
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MAKE-UP BOX 


BLEACHES AND BRUSHES AND A TONIC FOR TIRED TRESSES 
IN THIS MONTH’S BEAUTY NOTES 


Cucumbers Versus Freckles 


ee been a grand Summer, hasn’t it, 
but did you bask heedlessly in the 
sun for long hours, wearing as little 
clothing as the law permits? We did, 
and are we sorry! A terrific coat of 
tan and a very generous sprinkling of 
freckles was the result. Now that a 
Fall wardrobe is a primary considera- 
tion, tan and those horrid freckles 
give complexions a sallow, unbecom- 
ing look. Obviously the thing to do is 
to hasten the bleaching process and 
cucumber emulsion cream is the very 
thing! Remember that you cannot 
hope to change from golden tan to lily 
white overnight, but applications of 
this mild bleaching cream for a few 
weeks will fade the freckles and Sum- 
mer tan and give your skin the milky- 
white tone you desire. The cucumber 
emulsion cream in its May apple-green 
and white jar is refreshingly cool and 
pleasant. 


1} CUCUMBER 
|) LMuLsion 


+ 00 ueomol 


We Pry Info the Drys 


INCRE people have dry scalp and 
hair than have oily or normal 
scalps and hair... that is, if mail re- 
ceived in the Beauty Department at 
Tower Magazines is any indication. 
Long lazy days in the hot sun, sticky 
salt water, too many finger waves 
baked by hot dryers ... all result in 
streaked, dry, brittle hair instead of 
soft, gleaming well-cared-for tresses. 
We did a little scouting around and 
learned all about the new home treat- 
ment kit. ..a gay red box containing 
the essentials for remedying this con- 
dition. It consists of a good size bottle 
of tonic and a jar of scalp pomade. A 
few treatments make the hair gleam 
with highlights as the natural oils are 
restored. There are also two other 
packages—one for oily hair and the 
other for normal hair. A dollar will 
buy this whole kit and we think that’s 
good news, too. 


If you would like further infor- 
mation about the articles described, 
and other beauty news, write to 
the Beauty Editor, Make-up Bow, 
Tower Magazines, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Scrubbing off Pounds 


row know how it is with reducing— 
you diet and exercise like a Spartan 
for perhaps a week, then everything 
goes haywire and those unwanted 
pounds sneak up on you. Waistline 
a bit thick? Arms a little plump? Un- 
pleasant “girdle bulge?” Now is the 
time to get to work on your figure. 
A well-known beauty expert whose 
massage treatments in her famous 
salon have become enormously popular, 
has created a Home Reducing and 
Massage Treatment. It consists of 
two large cakes of reducing soap and 
a special circulatory brush with long 
bristles designed to give as nearly as 
possible the same effect as hand manip- 
ulation. The friction of the brush and 
the soap work away the subsurface fat 
and increase circulation. One partic- 
ularly good feature about this novel 
method of reducing is that you can 
lose weight exactly where it is most 
necessary. So scrub, scrub, scrub away 
those extra pounds in a sane, sensible 
and invigorating way. Try it! 
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has over stage productions is the safe 
entertaining of the tired business man. 

He can abandon himself along the 
reeling film paths, without straying 
from his conventional matrimonial 
back yard. Gorgeous blondes can con- 
vert his will power and manly deter- 
mination into mush but the absence of 
backstage temptations averts his weak- 
ness, providing a merely pleasant and 
diverting stimulation. 

Epics of national crises will offer a 
new, normal perspective on business 
problems that have assumed exagger- 
ated overwhelming importance. They 
may even aid, and probably often do, 
in offering a solution to his own min- 
iature entanglements.—Betty Rackner, 
851 N. Ogden Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


Conquered by Shearer 
WANT to confess. Somewhere in 
the purple past my grandmother 

pursed her lips and put a ban on the 
“flickers”. My mother inherited that 
charming prejudice and naturally I 
got the tail end of it. But finally I 
went and saw Norma Shearer and 
Robert Montgomery in “Riptide’’. 
Well, that ended the prejudice in our 
family—and Norma Shearer did it! 
To me she ranks among the highest 
(and I know them all now.) Why 
doesn’t she play in more pictures? I 
know I’m not her only admirer. She 
seems to be particularly fitted for the 
devilish, delicious roles like in ‘Rip- 
tide” but “Smiling Through” proved 
her dramatic qualities. Isn’t there an- 
other story like that lying around wait- 
ing for Norma Shearer?—Lillian D. 
ae 56 Center Ave., Maple Shade, 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street’ will 
show her in another contrasting role. 


Oh! Yeah! 

E men readers aren’t getting a 

break in NEw Movin. I think the 
editor and the entire staff are a bunch 
of women. If a man writes in and 
says he likes Mae West, the entire 
staff considers it an insult to their 
own looks and nimbly but with a smile 
tosses the letter into the waste paper 
basket. I don’t expect to see this letter 
in print but at least it will make the 
staff gnash their teeth (if they have 
any) and stamp their feet in anger, 
when they find out what at least one 
fan thinks of them. But regardless of 
whether the staff is composed of a 
bunch of men-hating women I’ve got 
to admit they do a good job in getting 
out New Movig. Gosh darn, I’ve tried 
reading some of the other movie maga- 
zines but like ice cream and pickles, 
they give me indigestion and then I 
have to go out and get me a NEW 
Movir, to regain peace of mind.— 
Bruce Vitally, Lincoln Park, N. J. 


Come and visit us some time. 


Otto, Take a Bow! 

puss why hasn’t someone said some- 

thing about that most fascinating 
gentleman, Otto Kruger? Not only 
fascinating, but a perfect actor—a per- 
fect subject for an interview in your 
magazine, which I have been looking 
for in your last three or four issues. 

Naturally, I like Clark Gable, Rob- 
ert Montgomery, John Boles, and any 
of them but this man has something 
new in charm. 


Just to show you how very sincere I 
am, this is my very first letter of this 
kind, and it took just such an alto- 
gether charming personality ‘to compel 
me to write this—Mrs. S. S. Reese, 
808 S. Forest Ave., Independence, Mo. 

It is Kruger’s sincerity that wins you, 
too, Mrs. Reese. 


Get Together, Boys 
OME on all you men and boys, don’t 
let the women and girls take up 
all the space in this department and in 
your opinions. 

I want to mention one of my favorite 
movies, “It Happened One Night,” a 
picture that introduced to me for the 
first time Claudette Colbert; boy is she 
pretty! You bet I’ll not miss her now. 

People should leave Greta Garbo 
alone; let her live her life as she wants 
to. All I ask from her is that she give 
us more pictures. 

I hear that Helen Hayes is coming 
back to the films in “Vanessa.” Three 
cheers for you, Helen, the best actress 
in the world. 

I can’t close without mentioning 
other four-star entertainers! Myrna 
Loy—please don’t ever sing in another 
picture again; Ramon Navarro—why 
not appear in concerts throughout the 
United States? Eddie Cantor—more 
pictures would benefit everyone. 

New Movie does not need much im- 
provement but I think a stars’ direc- 
tory would be a big improvement. 
—John Szlucha, R. D. 1, Owego, N. Y. 

Well, maybe the girls are better letter- 
writers, John. 


Enchantment Preferred 

E working girls, who bear the 

grime and heat, the whine, crash 
and din of an everyday business world; 
who hear only the hard luck stories of 
other working girls, not as fortunate, 
revel in pictures like “Thirty-Day 
Princess.” Somehow they make all our 
rosy day dreams much more plausible, 
and besides such a clean, romantic love 
story is like a long, tall, refreshing 
drink after the swarm of boring sex 
pictures which have glutted the screen. 
Surely love can be thrilling and yet 
remain clean. 

May we not have more such enchant- 
ing stories, and much, much more of 
Sylvia Sidney’s piquant charm and 
sincerity?—Audrey Storm, 2935 Bel- 
mont Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

You will see Sylvia Sidney soon in 
“Limehouse Nights,’ and “One Way 
Ticket.” : 


Cheerio, British Films 

T is my belief that Hollywood 

supremacy in the movie world is 
now seriously rivalled by English made 
pictures. 

Last year, “The Private Life of 
Henry VIII’, a British production, 
won wide acclaim, and now it is “‘Cath- 
erine the great” that is breaking 
box-office records everywhere. 

Elizabeth Bergner, a German ac- 
tress, makes the piteous, lonely figure 
of the girl Catherine destined to rule 
the greatest of empires—breathtak- 
ingly beautiful. Small, almost plain, 
she has a hundred expressions, a hun- 
dred cadences in her voice, a hundred 
moods. She vibrates to emotion like 
a sensitive instrument. Without the 

(Please turn to page 96) 
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“T have always ridden horseback, rain or 
shine, except for certain days that deé- 
manded quiet. Now, I ride without regard 
for those difficult days because there is no 
longer any difficulty or discomfort connect- 
ed with them. My only regret is the time 
I lost in getting acquainted with Midol.” 


Do you ride—or do equally strenuous 
things—or wish you could at times when 
even being on your feet means pain or dis- 
comfort? Midol might end this handicap 
for you—might lead you to give it every 
bit as strong an endorsement as above. 
Why not try it? Midol acts immediately, 
and is effective several hours. 


Don’t be afraid of the speed with which 
Midol takes hold; it is nof a narcotic. 
It is just as harmless as the aspirin you 
take for an ordinary headache. 


If you decide to try this remarkable 
form of relief for periodic pain, remember 
the name of this special medicine—and 
remember that Midol is a special medicine 
for this special purpose. Do not take in- 
stead, some tablet that is made for aches 
and pains in general, and expect the same 
results. Ask the druggist for MJidol. 
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Your Summer Shoes 


So easy with ColorShine 
Black Shoe Dye. Any 
or shoes made per- 
t black. Polishes 
with Color- 
Creme. 


col 
manen 
; peautifully : 

hine Blac 
ee only 10¢ a 
Woolworth stores: 1 
kinds of ColorShine oe 
1 all colors and kinds © 
| ghoes. Wonderful! 


CHIEFTAIN 
MFG. CO- 
BALTIMORE 


Have Hair That Is 


CARESSABLE 


N EN love to smooth and caress soft, lustrous hair. 

When a woman’s hair no longer holds glamour and 
allure—something is wrong. Improper shampooing, most 
likely, has robbed hair of its natural lustre and beauty. 

Have “Caressable Hair.”’ Bring out the natural lustre 
and softness—shampoo with the wonderful new Castile 
Shampoo developed by the Marchands hair experts. Mar- 
chand’s Castile Shampoo CLEANSES PERFECTLY then 
RINSES COMPLETELY—leaving the hair radiantly 
clean, naturally lustrous, caressable. And you'll get a 
real surprise when you find how easily and nicely you can 
re-arrange your wave or curl. _Marchand’s really leayes 
the hair soft and manageable. It is made from rich olive 
oils (good for dry scalps) with just enough cocoanut oil 
to make it lather richly. 

Marchand’s Castile Shampoo CLEANSES all shades of 
hair. It does NOT lighten or change the color of hair 
and is NOT to be confused with the famous Marchand 
Golden Hair Wash. 


MARCHAND’S CASTILE SHAMPOO 
WILL NOT LIGHTEN HAIR 


— 
C. MARCHAND Co., | 
251 W. 19th St., N. Y. C. ™M-10-34 | 

| 35¢ enclosed—Please send me your shampoo. | 

| INES Scents oe nO O toate 4.4 0 Oe 0 SID CRORE RUNCL CACAO Ose) | 
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aid of make-up, she grows older, more 
mature before our eyes, when she has 
to choose between the adoration of her 
unfaithful husband and her duty to 
her people. 

Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., portrays the 
mad Czar Peter with a skill that Holly- 
wood never brought out in this actor. 

Technically, too, the picture is su- 
perb, with lighting and photography 
flawless. The authentic magnificence 
of sets and costumes, fine acting, and 
sensitive direction all combine to make 
this picture a screen masterpiece. 

I sincerely advise every fan to see 
this photoplay, and I advise Hollywood 
to look to its laurels. “English pictures 
can no longer be regarded lightly by 
America!—Hyman Goober, 158 Holland 
St., Somerville, Mass. 

The latest English pictures are proving 
very popular with Yankee fans. 


Are We Proud? 

URRAH for a magazine like NEw 

Movi, that gives us movie fans a 
chance to tell each other about our 
favorites! In one issue NEw Movi 
published forty-nine letters from loyal 
fans! I don’t know of another movie 
magazine that publishes so many in 
one issue. 

It’s certainly great, and we fans ap- 
preciate having our opinions printed. 
If that isn’t a privilege, then I’ll “be 
jiggered,” if I don’t know what is. Just 
to get things that you have long wanted 
to say off your chest is a real comfort. 

May the New MovIE prosper and live 
long enough to be the “Old” Movie, 
and then some. 

I haven’t missed a copy of NEw 
Movie since I first saw the magazine. 
—Mary Belle Walley, Butler, New 
Jersey. 

W ell!—er—thanks, Mary. 


Then and Now 

Hs life moves on like a tranquil 

stream—flowing through the hills 
of hoydenish Hollywood. He doesn’t 
shout from the roof of his Malibu cot- 
tage of his preference for dotted neck- 
ties—nor does he nauseate his admirers 
with freak publicity. Neither does he 
disillusion us by placing his private life 
upon the altar of sensationalism! 

No! He’s the same serene and un- 
affected person, gallant and sincere, 
possessing that same beloved one-sided 
smile. The D. W. Griffith young hope- 
ful of many moons ago—then and now 
—Dick Barthelmess—the grandest 
movie hero and lover on the screen!— 
Mrs. C. EH. Padgett, 619 Vermont St., 
Quincy, Tl. — 

After fifteen years of being directed by 
others, Dick is planning his own produc- 
ing unit. 


One Picture Did the Trick 
I READ the NEw Movik magazine for 
this month and I just couldn’t help 
but write and tell you my opinion of 
the movies. 

First of all I want to say that I’ve 
never seen a more beautiful, gorgeous, 
glamorous star than Anna Sten! She’s 
lovely! I saw her in “Nana” and I 
couldn’t help but see it over again! 
I’m just counting the days until her 
next picture is released! 

My friends are just crazy about her 
also! 

Everyone says that she’s just lovely. 


No wonder everyone bought the July 
issue of NEw Movig magazine because 
it had the great Anna Sten on the 
cover!—Mrs. Agnes Espejo, 3208 S. 
Poplar Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Anna's step to fame and stardom in one 
picture was one of the spectacular events 
of the movie yecr. 


Thank You, Miss Thompson 
ie my letter appeared in The 

People’s Academy many strangers 
have written asking if I was a real 
person. Evidently there are skeptical 
persons who believe the editors write 
these letters themselves and that no 
one receives the prizes. 

I should like to state that I have 
found New MovirE absolutely on the 
square. There is a Phyllis Thompson. 
She received her prize check (it didn’t 
bounce back either) and she appre- 
ciates this opportunity to prove the 
authenticity of NEw Movie and to 
thank the readers of The People’s 
Academy for their interest.—Phyllis 
Thompson, 95 Collins St., Lowville, 
Lewis Co., N. Y. 

New Movie would never resort to such 
a cheap trick on its readers. Have any 
others of you People’s Academy fans had 
the same experience? 


Hubby Gives In 

HAD my heart all set on seeing 

“Viva Villa,’ in which Wallace 
Beery gives such a fine account of 
himself. My husband, though, said that 
it was just another one of those silly 
westerns and that it would be a waste 
cf money and time to go and see it. 

Well, do you think I could get him 
to take me? No sir, I could not. He 
said it wasn’t worth seeing and that’s 
all there was to it. Then one evening 
after dinner he lit his cigar and 
dropped into an easy chair to read the 
latest copy of NEw Movir. He came 
across the VIVA VILLA, advertise- 
ment. I made him read it. “Gee,” he 
said, “It sounds good. Maybe we haa 
better see it.” I was taken aback. To 
think a measly advertisement got him 
and I couldn’t do it with all my coax- 
ing. I got my hat though, and we were 
off—Mrs. Raymond Donovan, P. O. 
Box 472, Lincoln Park, N. J. 

P.S.—He enjoyed the picture 
mensely. 

It pays to advertise, eh? 


im- 


On Doctors and Nurses 
WE do the films always present 
doctors and nurses as unpleasant 
—to say the very least—characters? 
“The Girl in Room 419” was a gross 
travesty. “Registered Nurse” was as- 
inine. “Men In White” will surely 
destroy all that remains of the confi- 
dence of the public in the medical and 
nursing professions. The average doc- 
tor or nurse is sane, conscientious, and 
decent. According to the movies, they 
are fairly good imitations of Cellini 
and Sadie Thompson with a few of the 
better known traits of Jeeter Lester 
thrown in.—Ruth Percy, 2003 Sturgis 
Street, Norfolk, Virginia. f 
There are good and bad people in all 
walks of life, Ruth. 


Art Versus Art 
ee play’s the thing! You just can’t 
get around it. When Margaret Sul- 
lavan went over like wildfire in “Only 
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Yesterday,” it was not only because she 
was a splendid actress but because she 
was given a splendid part in a splendid 
story that any good actress could have 
put over in a big way. 

In “Little Man, What Now?”’—it was 
undeniably a Douglass Montgomery 
picture. Margaret Sullavan might 
have been just any other girl in the 
case. This was not because she did 
not give a good performance but be- 
cause she did not have a good part. 

T’ll say it again. An actress does not 
only have to be GOOD, she has to 
have a GOOD story.—Marcia Feldman, 
1034 Lanier Blvd., Atlanta, Ga. 

This is a subject, Marcia, that actors 
and writers have been arguing about for 
centuries! And now you start it again! 


Doctor Speaks 
H ATS off to Myrna Loy and William 
Powell for their splendid work in 
“The Thin Man.” 

A word of praise for Jean Arthur, 
and Jack Holt for their fine work in 
“Whirlpool”. It was, I think, Jean’s 
best work. 

And finally, the many stars have their 
followings who claim superlatives for 
them; but the best actor in the United 
States in moving pictures is Berton 
Churchill. His latest “Half a Sinner” 
was perfect, as was his part in “Hi 
Nellie” and every picture in which he 
plays. Whether richman, poorman, 
beggarman, thief, doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant, chief—whether saint or sinner, 
he is perfect. Never a star, but a 
feature or character player—he is to- 
day movieland’s best actor—aA. S. Mc- 
Cormick, .M.D., 115 N. Portage Path, 
Akron, Ohio. 

The Misses Loy and Arthur and Messrs. 
Churchill, Holt and Powell will please 
take the bow. 


How Memories Linger! 
N a late issue of NEw MOvIE you 
published a letter about Grace Cu- 
nard. Her name brought on a flood of 
memories to me. In the old silent days 
I had a nickel almost every night for 
the show. I never quite get the thrill 
any more that I did when seeing the 
serials made by Grace Cunard, Helen 
Holmes, Pearl White and Ruth Roland. 
More power to your magazine. It’s 
my favorite—Mrs. L. Herrle, 3100 
Eden Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
These stars are happy to know they still 
have friends who will not forget. 


Not Entirely Correct 
HERE are rumors in Hollywood 
that Mala is to play the lead in 

“The Good Earth”. Spaniards, Swedes, 
Mexicans and Frenchmen have, from 
time to time, pasted their eyelids into 
fantastic curves and given their im- 
pressions of how Chinese look and act. 
This was not inexcusable, considering 
the taboo that prevents genuine Chi- 
nese actors from making intimate 
screen love to American girls. But an 
Eskimo, without our centuries of in- 
bred, cultured superiority. That is too 
much! 

_ If the color barrier no longer exists, 
why not allow one of our many capable 
Chinese actors enact a story that is 
so completely ours, written by a sym- 
pathetic artist whose intelligent, sin- 
cere presentation of our race should 
put to an end all the cheaply melo- 
dramatic “poor butterflies” of synthe- 


tic tradition, intolerable to us. 

Of American and Chinese breed, I 
find that my oriental blood often re- 
sents the unreasonable “open sesames’”’ 
my white appearance gains for me. 
A little white Chinese girl thanks you 
very much, if you print her letter. 
—Fuji Richman, 351 N. Ogden Drive, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Casting for “The Good Earth’ is not 
yet complete. Maybe Mala will not play 
it after all! 


The Little Colonel, Again? 

VEN if that miracle picture, “Viva 

Villa’, did nothing else it should 
be long remembered for the fact that 
it really furnishes a meaty come-back 
role for one of the greatest of all ac- 
tors, Henry B. Walthall. In the part 
of Francesco Madero, the mild-man- 
nered little hawk of the Mexican re- 
volt, Walthall shows some of the Holly- 
wood moderns a thing or two about 
old well known thespian art. 

I happen to be among those of the 
younger generation who never saw this 
great little actor in the good old Bio- 
graph days. Despite this fact however 
I have long been an ardent admirer of 
Mr. Walthall in his very small parts. 
I shall never forget him as the old 
doctor of “Men in White” and the scene 
in which he explains the true meaning 
of being a healer to a group of cynical 
young internes. 

It is my most ardent prayer that the 
Henry B. Walthall of “Viva Villa” 
and ‘Men in White” will continue to 
get better and better roles to play in 
more and more picture plays.—Robert 
Leonard Russell, 825 Casey Avenue, 
Mt. Vernon, IIl. 

It is your letters to the producers that 
will help Mr. Walthall to make good his 


return. 


Bravo! Worners 
WOULD like to take this means of 
complimenting Warner Bros.—First 
National Pictures for the novel way 
in which they introduce the casts of 
their pictures to the audience. It not 
only gives the player’s names but also 
their faces, which is a big help to those 
who are not familiar with the different 
stars. I suggest that other studios 
adopt this way of showing the casts. 
It would also help to show the cast 
after the end of the picture so one 
could get the name of the player whose 
performance impressed them.—Dolores 
Ford, 2514 Verbena St., New Orleans, 
La. 

It’s a dandy system, and if repeated at 
the end of the picture many fans would 
rejoice! 


Living de Luxe 
I WONDER why the writers and 
what nots of Hollywood never can 
show people living on a meager salary, 
and enjoying life. I get $16.50 a week 
and we are living off the fat of the 
land. 

We have a nice home, furniture, and 
own our own car (and we don’t make 
moonshine as a side line). Yet on that 
$16.50 we live in moderate circum- 
stances, while some people (in pic- 
tures) on $25.00 per week are virtually 
starving. What’s wrong, writers?— 
Edward Hill, P. O. Box 756, Centralia, 
Wash. 

Looks like a lot, too, when you haven't 
fot it. 
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A GRAY HAIR OR TWO 
Spoils Your Whole Day 


Pee - a 
ARE YOU RESIGNED to settle down to 
humdrum middle age because your hair 
begins to show a little off color? It. costs 
so little effort and expense to keep it natural, 
youthful looking, lustrous, soft and fluffy. 


FARR’S FOR GRAY HAIR 
will keep you younger looking than your 
years; easy to use without instruction in 
hygienic privacy AT HOME. Odorless, 
greaseless, will not rub off nor interfere with 
curling. Once you’ve got the shade you 
wish a few occasional touches keep a uni- 
form color. $1.35. For sale everywhere. 


| RROOKLINE CHEMICAL CO., 
79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE in plain wrapping 


el 


a Be a Nurse 


~ & MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


You can learn at home in spare time. 
Course endorsed by physicians. Thousands 
of graduates. Hst. 35 years. One graduate 
has charge of 10-bed hospital. Another 


pa saved $400 while learning. Equipment 
Included. Men and women 18 OS High school not re- 
uired. Eusy tuition payments. Write us now. 
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That Tantalizing Hepburn 


(Continued from page 36) 


Barrymore, who starred in Katharine’s 
first picture, “A Bill of Divorcement.” 
He was not her leading man, of course. 
She had not yet proved her mettle at 
casting time. Katharine, you will re- 
member, was cast to carry the feminine 
end of the young love interest along 
with David Manners. 

However, it was Barrymore who 
made the gallant and sportsmanlike 
gesture that put Hepburn in the lime- 
light. And ean you picture the proud 
Barrymore doing that for any girl who 
could not measure up to his exacting 
standards of what constitutes artistic 
genius ? 

He gave her every chance to register 
decisively, allowing her time and again 
to take scenes that he with his superior 
screen technique and experience could 
easily have dominated. That, coming 
from John Barrymore, speaks volumes. 
As a matter of fact, John never grows 
voluminous discussing other players. 
He either shrugs his shoulders indiffer- 
ently, or on the rare occasions when 
real talent moves him to words of praise, 
volleys a erisp phrase or two, and lets 
it go at that. When his opinion comes, 
it is spontaneous—and at the most un- 
expected times. Here are a few phrases 
garnered from remarks he had made to 
different people in Hollywood anent the 
subject of Hepburn: 

“Highly intelligent. The girl thinks 
clearly—and to the point.” 

“She represents the modern Amer- 
ican young woman.” 

“Hepburn has the courage and ability 
to gain her goal.” 

“T like that youngster’s determina- 
tion.” 

Finally, to confirm John Barrymore’s 
expressed opinion that Hepburn is an 
outstanding screen personality, he has 
named her as one of the five most in- 
teresting women he has ever acted with 
on the screen. And that’s high praise! 
When. you stop to scan the long list of 
luminaries with whom he has played. 


feoM the critical artistic genius with 
a lifetime of experience we go to a 
youngster for an expression of opinion 
—David Manners. 

“Working with Katharine Hepburn is 
like working with two entirely different 
persons, both of them unique and both 
amazingly contrasted,” confesses David, 
recalling his experiences with her in “A 
Bill of Divorcement.” 

“The Hepburn who reveals herself as 
soon as the camera starts turning is the 
serious actress, low voiced and capable. 
She gives every attention to her work, 
and even during rehearsals exhibits 
amazing concentration. And then the 
camera pauses, and you see revealed a 
Hepburn who is a complex mass of 
contradictions. Her voice seems to 
raise its pitch, and frankly one never 
knows what she will think of to do 
next.” 

Then Manners told a charming little 
incident that illustrated his point that 
La Hepburn was an individual from 
whom the unexpected must always be 
expected: 

“During the filming of the last 
scenes, after we had been working and 
sitting around all day, the director 
called my attention to the fact that, as 
we were about to start a scene, my 
shoes were thickly covered with dust. 

“Tt was rather embarrassing not to 
have noticed it myself, and I looked 


around quickly for a dust cloth. Be- 
fore I could find one Katharine, who 
was wearing a gorgeous evening gown, 
squatted down on the stage and wiped 
off my shoes with the train of her 
dress. 

‘Okay,’ she said. ‘He’s ready. Let’s 
go. 
“And we did.” 


ET us consult the one man who has 

— played with Hepburn on both stage 
and screen—Colin Clive, the English 
actor. It was her second picture in which 
Clive worked with her—“Christopher 
Strong.” Clive made a transatlantic 
trip especially for this assignment. And 
through a stroke of fate, or the choice 
of Miss Hepburn—we confess we don’t 
know which—Clive drew the lot to 
play opposite Katharine in her stage 
return show, “The Lake.” 

She is wonde-ful to work. with,” he 
enthused, “and also very easy to work 
with. 

“T believe she feels every emotion she 
portrays, which is one reason for her 
tremendous screen success—and also 
one reason for the adverse notices she 
received in her recent stage appearance. 

“On the screen an actor is only called 
upon to sustain an emotion for minuZes 
at a time. I imagine three minutes is 
about the average. After which he 
gets a rest, while the lights and cam- 
era are altered for a different angle. 
But on the stage he must keep going as 
long as the curtain is up, and he is in 
the scene. It may be three-quarters of 
an hour. 

“Tn ‘The Lake’ Katharine had a highly 
emotional part which I’m sure she 
really felt, and she used her wonderful 
film technique instead of a stage tech- 
nique. And, in my opinion, on the stage 
the more you put brakes on an emo- 
tion, the greater the effect. 

“She is charming to work with,” he 
repeated. “Not in the least conceited. 
Her off-hand manner which as been 
criticized so often is in my opinion a 
form of self-consciousness. She has 
mannerisms, like most of us-have. But 
they are not put on. 

“And,” he concluded with admiration, 
“she has one of the most vital qual- 
ities in the make-up of an actor. She 
can take it on the chin and come back 
for more.” 


Neo. we approach two most charm- 
ing men of the screen—Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., and Adolphe Menjou, 
They played with Hepburn in her third 
picture, “Morning Glory.” It won her 
the 1933 acting award of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and. Sciences. 
The role fascinated her, and she was 
able to impart to it a poignant realism. 

Menjou, the suave, the debonair, is a 
keen analyst. Cornered in the studio, 
this is what he had to say about the 
lady: 

“To me, Katharine Hepburn is one of 
the greatest artists who has ever been 
on the screen. She not only plays a 
character. She lives it. She is a pos- 
itive inspiration to the people working 
with her, for the atmosphere she cre- 
ates enables them to characterize their 
own roles.” 

Then we asked: “What do you think 
of her as an individual?” 

Menjou grew suddenly animated as 
he raised his hand expressively. “One 
of the most delightful and fascinating 
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That Tantalizing Hepburn 


I have ever known. She is entirely dif- 
ferent—unique. I cannot compare her 
to anyone who has ever come to Holly- 
wood.” 

But it was really Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr. and not Menjou who was Katharine’s 
leading man in “Morning Glory.” We 
met Douglas on the Bremen as she en- 
tered her pier. He had rushed from his 
British film activities to accept another 
role in “Success At Any Price.” When 
we broached our mission, he talked en- 
thusiastically. 

“My work with Miss Hepburn was a 
stimulating experience. She threw 
herself into her role with the intensity 
of a Bernhardt. We who were asso- 
ciated with her were not surprised when 
the Academy announced its award for 
her work in ‘Morning Glory.’ 

“T know that I speak for every player 
in the cast in saying that she put her 
heart and soul into her work. She 
seemed inspired—and that inspiration 
was instilled into all of us. 

“No doubt she is a girl of moods. 
But gorgeous moods. The kind that 
keep you guessing. Oh, well, she’s dif- 
ferent. That’s the word—different.” 


an her fourth picture, as in her first, 
there were two men identified with 
the cast who represented Youth and 
Experience, and whose opinions of Hep- 
burn are vastly interesting. In “Lit- 
tle Women” were young Douglass 
Montgomery and that continental so- 
phisticate, Paul Lukas. 

We found Montgomery, like the oth- 
ers, quite eager to talk; which is quite 
unusual among leading men. They so 
often resent being used as a stepping- 
stone to build some feminine star to 
greater glory that naturally they do 
not go out of their way to praise. But 
Len Hepburn it is different. Douglass 
said: 

“T knew Katharine Hepburn in New 
York before she was either a success 
on the stage or screen, and I always be- 
lived in her.” He?smiled with boyish 
pride, and added: 

“Of course it is always easy to say ‘I 
told you so.’ But it is a fact that Iam 
on record for predicting she would be a 
sensational success.» 

“T do not know any better way to de- 
scribe her than to say I think she is 
the most exciting girl I have ever 
known. She is wonderful to work with. 
I think she can go just as far as she 
wants to go, and make of herself what 
she chooses.” 

You will easily remember the lovable 
character, Professor Baer, as played by 
Paul Lukas in “Little Women.” A 
little incident during the making of 
that picture gives an unusual light to 
the colorful personality of La Hepburn. 

The two players were in the gallery 
at the Radio studios. They were mak- 
ing -poster still photos for the adver- 


tising campaign on the Louisa Alcott 
story. 
times, had been without sleep for prac- 
tically two days, what with retakes at 
one studio, inserts at another, and 
scenes at still a third. 

The cameraman directed them into 
each others’ arms, and then said: 

“Shucks, I’m out of plates. Pardon 
me a moment while I get some.” 

When he returned a few minutes 
later he found Lukas sound asleep on 
Miss Hepburn’s shoulder. She was 
dutifully holding her pose while she 
chatted animatedly with a friend—and 
obligingly holding Paul up sound asleep 
on his feet! That may give you a 
slight idea of the kind of girl she is. 

So with this incident in mind we ap- 
proached him. 

“In ‘Little Women’ she proved a nat- 
ural leader,” he began. “She made 
those who worked with her want to work 
hard because of her fire and enthu- 
siasm. She has a definite commanding 
personality—a terrific determination to 
succeed. 

“She is all business, though, and does 
a good day’s job. She arrives on the 
set on time and leaves at four-thirty 
sharp. She wastes no time in between. 
She always shows a delightful sense 
of humor.” 

I asked a question: “What do you 
consider her dominating trait; if any?” 

“She is a careerist,” he replied after 
a moment’s thought. “And she will 
sacrifice anything for that career.” 

That, my friends, probably sums up 
Hepburn in one word as neatly as it 
can be done—“‘Careerist.” 


TILL following Hepburn’s leading 

men through the chronological order 
of her pictures, we come to her fifth 
picture, “Spitfire’—and her leading 
man, Ralph Bellamy. 

He talked Hepburn enthusiastically. 

“Katharine Hepburn is a swell per- 
son and a genius,” he acknowledged. 
Then he admitted confidentially: “I 
went into ‘Spitfire’ determined not to 
like her as the result of various stories 
I had heard about her. But she dis- 
armed me completely, and won me over 
in short order. 

“T think the things I like best about 
her are her honesty and sincerity. Yes 
—she’s swell.” 

So there you are. Eight outstanding 
men of the screen have voiced their 
opinions of Hepburn. They have all 
worked with her. They should know. It 
may be just possible that a poll of 
feminine players would record a tally 
not quite so enthusiastic, in view of 
the fact that female rivalries are so 
keen in Hollywood. 

But at least you are assured that the 
men of the screen who know her and 
who have played with her, are for 
Miss Hepburn one hundred per cent. 


What do you consider to be the twelve outstanding 


motion picture achievements of the year. See page 


57 of this issue for complete details regarding the 
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My Friend Marie 


(Continued from page 33) 


As much as an audience loves beauty, it 
is quick to detect and resent insincerity. 

Marie’s sincerity was always one 
of her predominant qualities. In her 
work, it endeared her to audiences; 
in her private life, it endeared her to 
everyone who knew her. She never 
posed, never pretended, never assumed 
an emotion which she did not feel. 
She went through life, meeting the 
high and the low and saying, in effect, 
to everyone, no matter what his station 
might be, “Here I am, take me or 
leave me for exactly what I’m worth.” 
If she posed at all, it was to assume 
a gruff “front” in order to hide her 
tenderness and quick sympathy. And 
then, her pretense was too transpar- 
ent properly to be called a pose. 


H® generosity was so great that it 
approached a fault. Often, to my 
certain knowledge, she denied herself 
in order to aid others. I have never 
known her, during the thirty years of 
our friendship, to refuse any favor 
which lay within her power to any 
person whom she believed to be de- 
serving. 

She verged on prodigality in giv- 
ing financial assistance to needy 
friends. For instance, I happen to 
know that she sent a rather large 
sum of money every month for years to 
a certain family in England. There 
have been times when she was hard 
pressed to earn a living for herself, yet, 
every month, by some supreme self- 
sacrifice, she managed to send that 
check. For more than a year, she was 
in ill health. Her suffering was severe, 
and her doctor bills were staggering. 
Yet, when the United States went off 
the gold standard and the American 
dollar lost value in England, she im- 
mediately forgot her own troubles in 
her concern for her dependents there 
and hastened to double her monthly re- 
mittance. 

She was even more generous with 
her time and energy. There are scores 
of people in the show business today 
who bless Marie Dressler for some 
timely assistance which carried them 
ahead to success. But, if they knew 
her intimately, they also knew the folly 
of trying to thank her. She would drop 
her own affairs, or get up from a sick 
bed, in order to rout someone else’s 
worries, but she had no time to waste 
listening to that particular someone’s 
gratitude. 

Haven’t I tried to thank her for the 
major part she played in establishing 
me on the screen? MHaven’t I tried to 
thank her for a thousand other thought- 
ful favors done for me during our 
friendship? 


HEN I told her that I was not 
able to keep busy on the stage and 
that, after forty-two years in theatri- 
cal harness, I thought of retiring, she 
scoffed at me with her customary vigor. 
“Why, May Robson, you old ninny!” 
she cried. “You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. Anyone with your energy 
and your life-time of experience to talk 
of retiring, to vegetate! The idea! I'll 
tell you what—you should go into the 
talkies !” 
I objected that I knew nothing about 
screen work and that, in all probability, 
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the talkies would have no use for me. 

“Nonsense,” she shouted belligerently. 
“You know how to act, don’t you?” 

And then and there she took me in 
hand. She bulldozed me into admit- 
ting, rather dubiously, that I was ready 
to try picture work. She bulldozed 
Louis B. Mayer into seeing me. In 
short, she bulldozed him into giving me 
a contract. 

When I tried to thank her, she an- 
swered, very gruffly: 

“Don’t be an old fool. I had nothing 
to do with it. If they hadn’t believed 
in you, they wouldn’t have offered you 
a contract, would they?” 


ND that’s as far as ever I was 
able to get in telling her my grati- 
tude. Marie was one of those true Sa- 
maritans who derives happiness from 
the good deed itself, rather than from 
the thanks earned by the deed. It was 
inevitable that her friends, when in 
doubt or trouble, should go to her for 
aid. Probably they were informed 
that they are ‘“‘ninnies,” usually they 
were bulldozed and domineered, but 
certainly they received every assist- 
ance within Marie’s power. Her loyal- 
ties were as unshakable as the Rock of 
Ages. 

You have heard, perhaps, of her col- 
ored maid, Mamie. 
Marie is complete without mention of 
that faithful servitor. The devotion 
which existed between mistress and 
maid, for more than twenty years, is 
almost inspirational. 

Mamie stuck to Marie through 
thick and thin, through crushing adver- 
sity and through success. I believe, 
without exaggeration, that she would 
rather die of slow starvation at Marie’s 
feet than to live in luxury with another 
mistress. 

And I have chuckled, inwardly, again 
and again, to observe how deftly she 
managed to dominate Marie. For in- 
stance: 

During her illness, Marie was on 
a strict diet—a diet which frequently 
incited her rather lusty appetite to 
open rebellion. 

We spent many of our evenings to- 
gether playing double solitaire or doing 
needle point, of which we were both in- 
ordinately fond. Invariably, before the 
evening was an hour old, Marie called: 

“Mamie! Bring me a sardine sand- 
wich. Hurry, now!” 

“Yes, Miss Dressler,” Mamie an- 
swered without a trace of expression. 
She left the room and went about her 
usual business. 

An hour passed and Marie again 
shouted for Mamie. 

“T told you an hour ago to get me a 
sardine sandwich! Where is it? Didn’t 
you get it?” 

“Yes, Miss Dressler,” replied Mamie 
as stolidly as before and again makes 
an exit toward the kitchen, not to re- 
appear until she again is summoned, 
and then only to deliver her toneless, 
“Yes, Miss Dressler”—but not the sar- 
dine sandwich. 


Wes found a great happiness 
in the management of her new 
home. Her interest in housekeeping 
amounted to a passion—perhaps be- 
cause she was denied a permanent 
home during her long career on the 


No story about. 


My Friend Marie 


stage, perhaps because of her natural 
inclination to organize and manage 
everything about her. Whatever the 
reason, she acquired, with the purchase 
of a home, a major interest in life. 
And, insofar as her strength permitted 
she ” performed all of the duties of 
housekeeping. 

She was an inspired dressmaker. For 
years, she made the greater part of 
her wardrobe. I have often seen her 
plan a dress, cut out the material, piece 
it together and wear it that same night. 

I.have spoken of her as a woman of 
many sorrows. Perhaps a more apt 
expression would be, “A woman of 
many disappointments.” Her courage 
was too unquenchable to permit her to 
spend time in sorrowing because of a 
disappointment. 

Her life was a continuous succes- 
sion of battles, a seemingly endless 
series of ups and downs. After being 
starred on Broadway she was reduced 
to such poverty that she faced the pros- 
pect of starvation. And, characteristi- 
cally, the woman who had never re- 
fused aid to a friend, refused to seek 


out her friends and ask for the return 
of her favors. She fought her battles 
alone and her bravery never faltered. I 
honestly believe that Marie Dressler 
Was never so depressed by any ad- 
versity that she could not find heart 
to jest about her misfortunes. Every 
drop of blood in her body was satu- 
rated with her humor. 

I cherish a picture of her, taken some 
thirty years ago. It shows her doing a 
comedy handstand in a vaudeville act— 
and that, mind you, after she had been 
a Broadway star. Whatever Fate gave 
her, she accepted and made the most of. 

I also cherish the words she wrote in 
my autograph book. They read: 

“Why try to be clever? We are 
just old pals—always have been— 
always will be. No matter where 
we land, one thing I know—it will 
be a happy landing. 

Lovingly, 
Marie. 

The entire philosophy of the most 
lovable woman I have ever known is 
there, on that page in my book of auto- 
graphs! 


W hat to Expect in the 


New 


Films 


(Continued from page 53) 


leading’ man, well .. . it’s too much 
for the kids and the dam busts. 

After a-hectie stretch of complica- 
tions, Eldredge sees how things are 
with them and magnanimously retreats 
out of the picture. 

With the past-master, Frank Bor- 
zage, directing, this story, by Delmar 
Daves and Lou Edelman, it promises 
much, 


If you read 

THE CAPTAIN W a ace 
HATES THE SEA Smith’ i novel, 
you're going to 
be anxious to 
see what Di- 
rector Lewis Milestone has done with 
this cracking good story of exciting 
mystery and romance at sea. 

John Gilbert returns to the fold in 
the role of a permanently inebriated 
newspaper man, who has taken the 
voyage to try and forget a gal in 
Hollywood. 

Victor McLaglen plays a dumb de- 
tective, who later proves to be not so 
dumb when he bests Fred Keating, a 
faney crook, escaping to New York 
with $25,000.00 in negotiable bonds. 

Wynne Gibson is a respectably mar- 
ried wife who is treated badly by her 
husband. 

Alison Skipworth is a wealthy wid- 
ow; and Florence Rice does an accom- 
plice, very much in love with the 
crooked Keating. 

Handled lightly, as the book was 
written, this picture should hold your 
interest from beginning to end. 

And isn’t Columbia doing things 
oe days? t 


e 
Columbia 


David Butler and Bud 


HAVE A DeSylva again work to- 
HEART gether on this original 

e story, with Butler di- 
M-G-M recting, as in their last 


success, ‘Bottoms Up.” 

Jean Parker, doing pretty well for 
herself in operating a dancing academy 
for children, is engaged to marry Paul 
Page. 

Paul is an ordinary sort, realizing 
that, with Jean bringing home the 
bacon, his future looks pretty much 
like the life of Reilly. 

But, when Jean is badly hurt in a 
fall and he finds out she will never 
walk again, the dastardly Paul backs 
out of the picture, while the broken- 
hearted Jean settles down by the win- 
dow to spend: the rest of her life mak- 
ing dolls. 

And, right here, Jimmy Dunn rides 
into her life on an ice cream wagon, 
full of sunshine and Eskimo pies. 

Loving him, Jean tries to keep from 
him the fact that she has one useless 
foot, in the meantime sewing frantic- 
ally on her dolls in order to save the 
necessary four hundred dollars. for an 
operation. 

When Jimmy innocently gets into a 
jam, Jean takes her savings and gets 
him out. But Jimmy, man like, feels 
that she believes him guilty, and, in a 
fit of pique, signs on a boat as stoker. 

When he finally returns and dis- 
covers the true state of affairs, you 
can best imagine his remorse for 
doubting the child-like Jean. 

The operation is performed, Jean can 
walk again, and all ends as you like it. 

(Please turn to page 102) 
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face powder that won't mix with the oil 
Or perspiration of your skin. Luxor Face Pow- 
der won't cake into floury blotches in some 
spots and leave others bright and shiny. It 
won't clog the pores and thus coarsen them. 
You'll adore the colors. 
You'll find the fragrance 
delicateandcharming. But, 
most of all, you’ll appre- 
ciate the fact that Luxor is 
moisture-proofand shine- 
free. Your favorite toilet 
goods counter sells it. 


Tint away the 


of GRAY 


Test Bottle 
FREE 


Let us show you the way 
to bring color to every fading a 
This way SAFE. No experience re- 
quired. Just tell us the color you want 
your hair. We’ll send complete Test Pack- 
age FREE. Or get full-sized bottle from 
druggist on money-back guarantee. 

Simply apply to single lock snipped 
from hair. See results this way. Color 
comes: black, brown, auburn, blonde. 
Hair stays soft and lustrous. 


FRE Millions of men and women 
have sent for this free test. 


a 
947 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
1 
1 
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"TEST $oeurseit. Just mail coupon. 
--MARY T. GOLDMAN--; 
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Give Your 


A (hance! 
SCOUR WH SKOUR-PAK 


Hands can’t be nice—if you scour with 
things that toughen and scratch them. 
For scouring there’s nothing better than 
steel wool. But for hands sake—use the 
Steel Wool Brush—Skour-Pak. Avoid 
careless use of steel wool (or metal fiber) 
and other scouring devices—ayoid messy, 
scratched fingers and possible infection. 


For safer, quicker, better scouring—and 
for lovelier hands, use— 


SKOUR-PAK 


THE STEEL WOOL BRUSH 


Special non-tusting steel wool—fastened in a 
handy safety rubber holder. No waste—can 
be used down to last inch. Drains clean. 


Sold at 5 and 10 cent Stores, Grocery, 
Hardware and Depariment Stores. 


RIDGWAYS, Inc.,60WarrenSt.,N.Y.C. 


cS 


HUSH ~ 


CREAM 


DEODORANT 


DO YOU WANT 
TO; BUIED 24. 
HOME? 


Here are blue prints of special 
interest to home-builders: 


‘Colonial House, 6 rooms and bath 
Normandy House, 5 rooms and bath 
Swiss Chalet, 5 rooms and bath 
Italian House, 6 rooms, 2 kaths 
Modernistic with 5 rooms and bath 
Spanish House, 5 rooms and bath 


For each blue print that you want, 
send 3 cents to Tower Magazines, 
Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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If I didn’t 

A LOST LADY inow surely 
® that Willa 
Warners Cather had 


written the 
tale, I'd be tempted to swear that it 
was a steal from half a dozen other 
contemporary productions. Or it’s very 
possible it’s vice versa? 

Less than forty-eight hours before 
her marriage to Philip Reed, Barbara 
Stanwyck discovers that he had de- 
ceived her. And, when Philip is shot 
to death at her feet, Barbara throws 
in the towel and gives up to a death- 
like lethargy from which nothing can 
shake her. 

In the mountains, where her anx- 
ious uncle has sent her to recuperate, 
she meets Frank Morgan, a famous 
corporation lawyer. He falls deeply 
in love with the stricken girl and asks 
her to marry him... give him a chance 
to revive her interest in life. 

Indifferently, Barbara accepts, warn- 
ing him, however, that she does not 
love him. 

In the beautiful home he has built 
for his bride, Frank’s junior partner, 
Lyle Talbot, protests his love for Bar- 
bara, and is met with utter indiffer- 
ence. 


Not until Ricardo Cortez crashes his _ 


plane in her very back yard, does she 
come to the realization that there is 
one man in the world to whom she 
would gladly give her heart. 

Understanding, Frank agrees to di- 
vorce her and give her up to Cortez. 
But, before the thing can be done, he 
is stricken with a heart attack, and, 
deeply appreciating all he has done 
for her, Barbara tells Ric’ that she 
must stay with him until the danger 
is past. 

Angrily, Cortez leaves, and some 
time later, she reads in the newspaper 
of his marriage to a wealthy San 
Francisco girl. 

At the bedside of the loyal Morgan, 
Barbara is given a clearer understand- 
ing of the man’s fineness and, before 
he dies, kisses him tenderly and as- 
sures him convincingly of her honest 
love for him. 

When Cortez returns, debonair as 
always and quite confident that she 
will take him back, Barbara gives him 
the surprise of his life by assuring 
him that the infatuation she felt for 
him has passed into the limbo of lost 
things .. . never to return. 

Alfred Green directs the tearful 
story. 


Here is another 


STRAIGHT IS triangular tale, but 


... hallelujah and 
THE WAY three cheers! . 


® this time it’s the 

man who suffers 

con an imaginary yen for the wrong 
girl. 

Framed into five years behind the 
bars by his infatuation for Gladys 
George, Franchot Tone comes out, de- 
termined to give the old gang the go-by 
and lead an honest life. 

His old mother, May Robson, and 
the girl who has always loved him, 
Karen Morley, are supremely happy 
over his decision, but worry when 


The 


Gladys shows every sign of trying to 
entice him back. 

Franchot has no intention of re- 
turning but, one night, she follows him 
to the roof of the tenement where they 
live and tries desperately to win him 
back. 

Jack LaRue, her lover, finds them 
and in the struggle that ensues, Jack 
falls from the roof and is killed. 

At last, Gladys thinks she has 
Franchot in her power. But he beats 
her to it, confesses all to the police 
and is vindicated. 

Dana Burnett and George Abbott 
concocted the heavily dramatic story, 
and Pau! Sloane directs. 


After all this 
romantic in- 
trigue, it’s a 
real pleasure to 
settle down to a 


THE CASE OF 
THE 
HOWLING DOG 


e nice, comfort- 
Wanise able murder 
S mystery! 


never do to disclose too much of the 
story, lest you lose the hair-raising 
excitement and proper suspense when 
this really excellent mystery is shown 
at your neighborhood theater. 

Suffice to say that you may well sus- 
pect every member of the cast, with 
perhaps the sole exception of Warren 
William, crack criminal lawyer, who 
successfully unravels the mystery. 

It seems that Russell Hicks has a 
noisy police dog. His next door neigh- 
bor, Gordon Westcott, driven nearly 
frantic by the howling of the beast, 
complains to police headquarters. 

Hicks demands that Westéott be put 
away as a raving lunatic, but, right 
in the middle of everything. Hicks’ 
wife and Westcott disappear under 
very mysterious circumstances. 

And, shortly after Hicks’ wife, Mary 
Astor, has been seen leaving the house, 
Hicks and the police dog are found 

. murdered! 

Don’t ask any questions, but, Erle 
Gardner wrote the hair-raising story 
and Director Alan Crosland contrib- 
utes plenty to the blood-curdling se- 
quences. 


When hasn’t 
ROMANCE IN there been room 


THE RAIN for just one more 
e Cinderella story 
Universal on the screen? 


Roger Pryor, 
writer of Livid Love Tales, discovers 
Heather Ange! when her slipper drops 
from the balcony rail of a movie pal- 
ace and hits him on the head. 

Right away, he induces the owner 
of his magazine, Victo1 Moore, to pro- 
mote a “Cinderella” contest, and, of 
course, Heather wins. (Director Stu- 
art Walker is no fool . . . and, besides, 
the script says so!) 

Pryor is so excited about his own 
clever idea that it takes him forever 
to get the other idea that Heather 
loves him. : 

In fact, he bends over backward to 
find a Prince Charming for her. There 
is another contest. Paul Kaye, fresh 
from Oshkosh (and how fresh!) wins, 
and then, going into a huddle with 
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himself, Roger pops up with the very 
brilliant idea that the two should have 
a public wedding in the Yankee Sta- 
dium! 

All this time, Heather is frantically 
trying to make him understand that 
she doesn’t want to marry Kaye. But 
not until the final few scenes does he 
catch on, drag her into a shower room, 
and, in the ultimate clinch, accidently 
turn on the water, drenching them 
both! (Not so new, but, always good 
for a laugh.) 

Sig Herzig and Jay Gorney write 
the light-hearted opus. 


Shades of the ker- 


AGE OF osene circuit! This 
INNOCENCE charmingly written 
. novel, by Edith 
Wharton, has every 

ee earmark of the 


“Rast Lynne” era! But, with John 
Boles and Irene Dunne in the star 
spots, we could even sit through “Why 
Lindy Ran Away” again! 

New York, in the Eighteen Hundreds, 
was very Mid-Victorian (if I can be- 
lieve my eyes) and any mention of 
divorce was looked upon with utter 
horror. 

Consequently, when Irene Dunne, a 
countess, arrives from Europe and an- 
nounces her intention of divorcing her 
husband, there is a flurry of raised eye- 
brows and plenty of whispering behind 
jet-trimmed lace fans. 

Irene’s cousin, Julie Hayden, is en- 
gaged to John Boles, and, as a lawyer, 
he is appointed to try and talk Irene 
out of her shocking plan. 

They fall desperately in love. But, 
there was a strong code of honor in 
those days, and much as he’d prefer 
to duck, John realizes that he must go 
through with his marriage to Julie. 
Or be considered a “cad.” 

So-o-0-0 ... they are married. But, 
with Irene still underfoot, John suffers 
beautifully from wanting her. And 
Irene doesn’t feel any too good about 
it, either. 

Sternly, they try to stifle their ever- 
growing love, attempting to keep it 
beautiful and unsullied by their high 
ideals and loyalty. 

. Just as they’ve decided to throw 
discretion to the winds and do a thing 
that would have rocked the social struc- 
tue of New- York to its very founda- 
tions, Julie gently suggests that maybe 
Eine would be better than pink, after 
all? 

At that, Irene sees her course clearly 
before her and returns to Europe, leav- 
ing John behind to contemplate the 
sweet mystery of parenthood. 

Philip Moeller directs . . . and very 
correctly, too. 


Robert Montgomery 
THE plays an ex-beer baron, 
HIDE-OUT who, with the advent 
A of repeal, makes just 
M-G-M about as much dough 
; selling protection to 

shady night clubs. 

With the law on his trail and things 
getting too hot for comfort, Bob jumps 
into his high-powered car and runs, 
with the cops in close pursuit. 

A bullet in his shoulder caused him 
to careen into a ditch and he is found, 


Films 


hours later, by a farmer, who takes 
him home and doctors his wound. 

The farmer’s daughter, Maureen 
O’Sullivan, attracts him, and, before 
you can say “Princess Pignatelli” a 
great love is born. 

Ashamed of the life he has led, Bob 
tries to keep his identity from the girl, 
but, one sad day, Detective Edward 
Arnold arrives with a one-way ticket 
up the river and Bob confesses his 
shady past to Maureen. 

Loving him all the more for his 
honesty, she promises to keep his se- 
eret and wait for his return, eighteen 
months hence. 

The story is by Mauri Grashin. And 
that old maestro, W. S. Van Dyke, 
directs. 


The finish 


Se of this tale 
BROADWAY BILL 5- aitferent 


e enough to 
; y warrant a 
TEE Ore bit of hat- 


tossing from 
the bleachers. And, for you en- 
nuied souls who are sick and tired of 
having the hero make a touchdown in 
the last split-second of the last quar- 
ter ... let us recommend ‘Broadway 
Bill.” 

Warner Baxter is married into a 
very wealthy and industrially inclined 
family, but, his great interest in life 
is ... horses. 

His wife nags at him continually, 
but her younger sister, Myrna Loy, 
understands and sympathizes with 
him, until their mutual interests have 
drawn them so close together that it is 
love, no less! 

Braving the disapproval of his 
wife’s family, Baxter takes his favor- 
ite horse, Broadway Bill, south to the 
big race track, with the understanding 
that, should Broadway Bill win, «his 
wife will divorce him and he will be 
free to marry Myrna, who bravely 
goes along. 

They have very little money and the 
complications are plenty. The horse is 
attached for an over-due feed bill, but 
a millionaire, who has bet two dollars 
on “Bill” just for a lark, pays off, 
bails Warner out of jail, where he has 
been put for fighting, and ... the race 
goes on! 

And right here you folks are going 
to get the shock of your lives! Be- 
cause poor “Bill” is nosed out in the 
stretch! Can you bear it? 

Heartbroken, Myrna goes back to 
her family. But Warner, undiscour- 
aged, piles the horse into a truck, 
whistles for Myrna, and they travel 
down the dusty road, singing a 
song. 

And, unless director Frank Capra 
changes his mind, that ending will 
stand . .. precedent or no precedent! 


Jean Muir 

A LADY emerges from her 

SURRENDERS chrysalis of 

~ gingham and 

7 steps into a 

re wardrobe that 

will give Connie Bennett an uneasy mo- 

ment, in this story by Mary McCall, Jr. 

The daughter of Verree Teasdale, a 
(Please turn to page 104) 
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F=O polish does not crack or peel .. . is 
made in five lovely shades ... retains its 


original charming color until removed... 


At all 10c stores... Cuticle Remover 
... Creme Polish... Polish Remover 


Oily Polish Remover... 
Ee Orange Chemical Co., Albany,N. Ve 


20 MILLION Women Buyers 
aze “AY HOME” to YOU 


You can easily make up to $12 daily with 
> our new, exclusive Christmas Box As- 
sortment. 21 Beautiful Folders featur- 
_* ing Parchment, Pearlite, in a handsome 
K . gift box. Sells for $1.00—Costs you 50ce— 
ALSO other Chrjstmas items toincrease 
your sales. Write at once for full particulars to 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, 

BR Dept.o9, 7 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
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INTERNATIONAL BRAID C 


PROVIDENC 


J, 


For a Fine 
Complexion 


VI-JON 
LiquefyingCream 
Vanishing Cream 

Cold Cream 


1 Oc each 


at F.W Woolworth Stores 


FREE Send for sample, 
stating preference 


VI-JON LABORATORIES, 6302 EtzelAve.,St. Louis 


the a parcoy ASS \ 
‘amt : 
41 fo) B 
eat 
IN! aR 


SA ATG 
TANTLY CLEANS POTSCAN 
~\ "Brightens them in a Jiffy!”’. 
“Aes ~ ~ Patented parallel outer layers provide— 
“Double the Wear, where the Wear comes” 


PERFUME 


To Match YOUR Type and 
Personality a 


Which Screen Star 
is YOUR Type? 


Gerly, celebrated Parfu- 
meur has perfume-typed 
the famousStars of stage 
andscreen and nowoffers 
these personal perfume 
creations to glorify YOUR 
loveliness as it does 
theirs. 3 

Gerly discovered 11 dif- 
ferent types and person- 
alities in which all Stars, as 
well as every American wo- 
man could be included. Then 
France was searched for its __ 
rarest oils and perfume ingredients. These were combined 
and blended by the genius of master Parfumeurs to develop 
the perfect fragrance for each type. 

Your 10c store is now displaying these intriguing Gerly 
French Perfumes created expressly for the famous screen 
Stars listed below. From these you can choose 
the correct fragrance to match your own 
particular type. If your favorite chain store 
cannot supply you, mail the coupon today. 


JOAN CRAWFORD 
M-G-M Star, appearing in 


“Clisined” 


HOWE CO.In of Calif. 
728 South Hill, Los Angeles, Dept. 11 
Please send me introductory vial of Gerly French 
Perfume created for Screen Stars listed below. I 
enclose 10c (coin or stamps) for each type checked. 
() Joan Crawford, Brunette ( ) Jean Harlow, 
Platinum ( ) Thelma Todd, Blonde ( ) Claudette 
- Colbert, Brunette ( )MyrnaLoy, Auburn ( )Anita 
Page, Blonde ( ) Mary Astor, Auburn ( ) Leila Hyams, Blonde. 


FREE OFFER... send snapshot with order, and state color of 
hair, complexion and eyes for your special FREE Perfume Analysis. 


Name. 
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popular actress, Jean has been kept in 
seclusion by her famous mother, who 
fears that a grown daughter may have 
an unhappy etfect on her admiring pub- 
lic... particularly the male con- 
tingent. 

George Brent has been more than 
a little interested in Verree until Jean 
ere on the scene, and then, it’s all 
off. 

Frantically trying to get her out of 
the way, Verree brings the child out, 
introduces her to the “best” people, 
and finally, forees her into an engage- 
ment with Charles Starrett, scion of a 
too, too wealthy family. 

Bewildered, and not liking society a 
little bit, Jean turns to Brent who hur- 
ries to her rescue. While driving, they 
are caught in a mountain storm and 
take refuge in a deserted cabin. 

Starrett’s family hears of this and 
immediately breaks off the engagement, 
which doesn’t bother Jean and George 
a particle. 

Verree, mad as hops, tries to con- 
vince Jean that she (Verree) and 
George have been lovers. But George 
has something to say about the matter 
and the two love birds go away from 
there in search of a parson. 

Director Archie Mayo does his stuff 
on this one. 


If you think 

GIFT OF GAB Universal didn’t 

r) go to town on this 
Universal one, just give a 
look at the cast! 

To your right ... Phil Baker, Ethel 
Waters, Gene Austin, with Candy and 
Coco; to your left ... Graham Mc- 
Namee, Gus Arnheim and the Boys, 
Ruth Etting, the Beale Street Boys, 
and the Downey Sisters; in front of 
you ... Edmund Lowe, Gloria Stuart, 
Alice White, Victor Moore, Henry Ar- 
metta and Sterling Holloway. Not to 
mention another dozen well-known 
radio features! 

Boy, what a gang! 

Edmund Lowe, born with the gift of 
gab, high pressures himself through 
life with few casualties until he works 
into position as master of ceremonies 
with the Triver’s Liver Broadcasting 
Company. 

Success goes to his head and, after 
messing up several broadcasts and be- 
ing pulled out of the fire in the nick 
of time by Gloria Stuart, who, strange- 
ly enough, loves him, his flip tongue 
involves the company in a libel suit, 
and he finds himself out on his ear. 

Eventually coming to his_ senses, 
Lowe puts over a coup de maitre that 
is the means of reinstating him, both 
we the broadcasting company and the 
girl. 

Karl Freund directs this original by 
Jerry Wald and Phil Epstein. 


The studio 
THE FOUNTALEN story depart- 
ments must 


have had a 
convention this 
month and decided that two plots were 
enough for all of ’em! 

Here we have Ann Harding, married 
to Paul Lukas and not realizing how 
much she likes him until the poor fel- 


The 


low is lying on his death bed! 

Married to a German army officer, 
Ann, who is an English woman, finds 
life rather difficult im the German 
household, while Paul is away to war. 

Interned in Holland for the remain- 

der of the war, Brian Aherne, Ann’s 
childhood sweetheart, is invited to 
spend his parole at the castle where 
Ann lives with the in-laws. 
_ Eager for sympathy and understanc- 
ing, Ann turns to him, and it isn’t long 
until the spark of their youthful ro- 
mance bursts into full flame. 

They are momentarily in danger of 
being exposed by an unfriendly step- 
ee who is in love with Lukas her- 
self. 

They are determined to confess their 
love to Paul, but, when he returns from 
the war, wounded and dying, there is 
nothing to be done but keep the secret 
until the end comes. : 

In the last few hours, both Ann and 
Brian come to realize the fineness of 
the man. So much so, that they mu- 
tually agree to give one another up if 
he lives. 

Charles Morgan, the author, has 
achieved a beautiful and touching fin- 
ish to the story, and John Cromwell’s 
direction is emotionally subtle. 


Ww. : 
MRS. WIGGS OF 41) 02%. 
THE Here’s a 
CABBAGE PATCH Story that 
5 Ae : bee 

one erore 

an this month! 
Good old Mrs. Wiggs . . . with the 


inevitable tears and the spontaneous 
comedy of a generation ago. 

Pauline Lord plays the title role, and 
how well! Mother of five growing chil- 
dren, Mrs. Wiggs is having a difficult 
time making ends meet since her 
rather shiftless husband left her to 
seek gold in the Klondike. 

ZaSu Pitts, who comes 
“plain sewing,” is anxious to annex a 
husband, and when W. C. Fields re- 


sponds to her ad in a matrimonial: 


paper, there is just one catch. ZaSu 
ean’t cook. And Fields won’t have a 
wife unless there is plenty of good eat- 
ing. 

So, with the aid of Mrs. Wiggs’ cul- 
inary efforts, ZaSu feeds Fields into a 
state of non-resistance and then leads 
him gently but firmly up the aisle to 
matrimony. 

Evelyn Venable comes into their 
lives when she brings a tasty Thanks- 
giving basket to the hungry kids, and 
her fiance, Kent Taylor, does his bit 
toward making life a thing of beauty 
for the destitute Wiggs’ family. : 

When little George Breakstone dies 
of an incurable cough, you’re going to 
cry your eyes out. And, when Fields, 
after the ceremony, finds out that 
ZaSu can’t cook for sour apples, you’re 
going to laugh your head off! 

This old classic, written years ago 
by Alice Hegan Rice, blossoms under 
the able direction of that grand direc- 
tor, Norman Taurog, who _ probably 
knows more about directing kids than 
anyone in the business (with the ad- 
mitted exception of Frank (“No 
Greater Glory”) Borzage. 
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CLOSE-UPS 


INTERESTING PEOPLE OF THE 
MOVIES AND WHAT THEY DO... 


Wallace Smith 


CABALLERO 
Y SOLDADO 


By ERIC L. ERGENBRIGHT 


ALLACE SMITH is a Richard 

Harding Davis hero come to 

life—a soldier of fortune who’s 

been everywhere, done every- 
thing and remembered it all! Just 
now, he’s selling his memories and 
imagination to Hollywood for the for- 
tune he was too busy to accumulate 
while adventuring. He’s the screen au- 
thor of “Viva Villa,” an artist of in- 
ternational repute, an ex-general of the 
Mexican army and a successful novelist 
and short-story writer and one of the 
best scenarists in Hollywood. 

At twenty, he was Washington corre- 
spondent for the Chicago American— 
the youngest reporter ever to hold so 
important a post. 

In 1916, when Pancho Villa was the 
big, bad wolf of the Mexican border- 
land and President Wilson asked Gen- 
eral Pershing to do something about it, 
the paper ordered Wally to the scene. 

One balmy night, he crossed the bor- 
der without a passport, penetrated to 
the little village where the Federals 
were concentrated—and was promptly 
arrested as a spy. A last minute tele- 
gram from the authorities in Mexico 
City saved his life, after he had en- 
joyed the unique experience of being 
marched to his place of execution. 

Mexico having proved its welcome, 
Wally made the most of his opportuni- 
ties. He joined the Mexican Federal 
army and fought two campaigns 
against Villa; then, to assert his im- 
partiality, he fought two more with 
Villa. His fifth campaign below the 
border found him a Mexican general, 
no less. 

__He has won national acclaim for his 
illustrations. He has published seven 
novels, the last of which, “The Captain 
Hates the Sea,” ranks as a best-seller. 


Ann Ronell 


QUEEN OF 
TIN PAN ALLEY 


By IRENE THIRER 


HE reigning Queen of Tin Pan 

Alley! Ann Ronell’s musical 

composition work on “Flying 

Down to Rio,’ “Down to Their 
Last Yacht,” and—a few months ago— 
on “The Three Little Pigs,’ which was 
symphonized by Frank E. Churchill for 
the picture of that name, has won her 
a world-wide reputation. She drew her 
“Little Pigs” assignment from the 
Irving Berlin offices. Did her work the 
same day. Turned it in the following 
morning. And that was that. On the 
strength of it, she now has an envied 
position in the song-writing industry. 

And what’s she like? Slim, in her 
early twenties, soft brown hair, green- 
ish-grey eyes, sports clothes type. 

She’s single; born in Omaha. Then 
she went off to Radcliffe. Took bows 
as class musician, writing all the col- 
lege shows during her years there. 
Also she worked as a reporter on the 
Radcliffe paper. And that’s where Fate 


lent a hand. She journeyed to New 
York one day to interview George 
Gershwin. In between questions, she 


told him of her musical aspirations. 
Gershwin heard some of her material. 
Told her he thought she had something, 
but she’d have to work hard. She went 
back to school. Returned to New York 
five years ago, eager to begin the ca- 
reer. For two solid years made the 
rounds but made few nickels. Her 
songs were artistic but not commercial. 
She had to learn to be both, before she 
sold her first piece. 

Adores dancing, and is crazy about 
her brother, Sol Rosenblatt, who is NRA 
Deputy Commissioner for all amuse- 
ment codes. Hates housework. Has 
hundreds of friends, including many 
pals of her college days. And she is 
in love with life! 
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EVER SEE Such Smart 
WINDOW SHADES ? 


¥ 


4 2 
“e@ 
—— 


NOW MY 
SHADES CAN 
HARMONIZE 
IN EVERY 
ROOM ! 


*They're Clopays with ol 


exclusive features. Yet only EAcH 


HY not spruce up your home with fresh, 

clean window shades all’round? It costs so 
little with Clopays. Your choice of solid colors or 
smart chintz patterns by America’s foremost 
designers. Amazingly durable—won’t crack, 
fray or pinhole. Many features found in no other 
shades. *Trim only one side to fit narrow win- 
dows. *Attach to rollers with patented gummed 
strip. No tacks or tools. *Patented creped tex- 
ture makes them hang straight, roll straight, 
wear longer. ““Today’s best buy in window 
shades,” millions say. At all 5c and 10c stores, 
and most neighborhood stores. 
Send 3c stamp for color samples. 


New! ... FABRAY 
Wsed Like OILCLOTH 


Amazing new material has solid 
backing of tough fibre instead of 
cheesecloth. Serves every oilcloth 
“. need at a saving of 144 to 4! Ask 

-\ aboutitwherever oilclothis sold, or 
send 25cfor 39x46” Table Cover— 
~ bound edges—state color preferred. 

CLOPAY CORPORATION 

1326 York Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘lL Reduced 


my hips 4: inches 
in 4: weeks,” 
--. Mrs. R. R., New York City 
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ROM Rochester, Minnesota, comes a safe, 

sure way to remove excess fat. The Hemp 
Massager is an ethical, scientific device, de- 
veloped at Rochester, and is the only mechan- 
ical device that duplicates the action of a 
professional masseuse fingers. 


Don’t Grow Old Reducing 


Most people become fat in one 
or two places—hips, thighs, etc. 
Exercise, diet, medicine, take fat 
off all over—in many places where 
it can’t be spared. Hence come 
wrinkles, sagging chin, crepe neck, 
and other aging after-effects of 
“reducing.” 

Massage takes weight off only 
where you have too much. Massage 
thighs, fat comes off, the rest of 
the body remains the same. Re- 
duce only where you are fat. Stay 
3 young, youthful; massage helps 
circulation, makes you feel and look 
young, ambitious. Send coupon to- 
day for illustrated book on Mas- 
sage absolutely free. Get the facts. 


Paste on post card if you prefer 


THE CONLEY COMPANY, Inc. 
535 ist Ave., N. W., Rochester, Minnesota 


Please send me FREE and without obligation your 
illustrated book on massage. 
NG a ec 
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Hollywood Hi-Jinks 


Ayres. And Mervyn Le Roy, who used 
to be engaged to Ginger, brought his 
new wife! They were all quite clubby 
together. 

So many guests were there that 
when Jack Oakie arrived, he declared, 
“T see that only balcony seats are 
available!” 

It being the fashion for ladies in 
Hollywood to dash from cocktail party 
to cocktail party and thence on to 
evening parties, unescorted, we weren’t 
surprised to find that Jean Harlow, 
Irene Dunne, Miriam Hopkins, Mary 
Astor and Claudette Colbert had ar- 
rived alone. 

Mervyn LeRoy was kidding, and 
Meryvn told the wisecrack that Jean 
Harlow had gotten off in her “artless, 
Japanese way,” Jean blushing like 
everything. 

It seems that Jean had to admin- 
ister a smart slap to Lionel Barry- 
more in a recent picture, and she 
“pnulled” the blow. “Aw,” remarked 
Barrymore, “Slap me hard—that blow 
wouldn’t hurt a flea.” “But I didn’t 
want it to!” protested Jean. 


AURICE CHEVALIER would 

wed again! At any rate he has 
told that to his friends in confidence. 
But whether an American girl or a 
French girl, he won’t say. 

Chevalier doesn’t care much for big 
parties. He loves to go to the home 
of his French friend, Marcel Vallee, 
where Vallee’s cook prepares food in 
the simple French peasant way—the 
equivalent of the Yankee corned-beef- 
and-cabbage and hash. 


(eee players usually take their 
work as seriously as do bridge 
players. But maybe picture folk will 
take an unusual slant on most things, 
even things as grave as golf. 

Anyhow the recent golf tournament 
at the Rancho Golf Club was just a 
series of ribbings. 

For instance, when Ted Healy hit 
the ball, it proved to be a breakaway, 
and was dashed into a _ hundred 
pieces. 

When Johnny Weissmuller got up to 
tee off, the crowd sounded the Tarzan 
yell, and he sent the ball wild. But 
one joke boomeranged when J. J. 
Cohne sought to destroy Bob Mont- 
gomery’s stroke. Cohn held a fire- 
eracker in his hand, ready to shoot 
when Bob was planning to let fly, but 
Bob took too long a time getting ready 
for his shot, and the firecracker went 
off in Cohn’s hand. So Bob made his 
shot. 

A trick gadget in Otto Kruger’s ball 
made it fly up and hit him in the 
knee, and when Pete Smith, who re- 
cently produced a golf short, walked 
up to take a shot, somebody turned on 
the sound-track of Pete’s golf picture, 
which rattled him so that he was com- 
pletely stopped. 

That was the day that Ted Healy 
told us the story of his stooges. 

“We're living in a small hotel in 
Beverly Hills,” said Ted. “A truck 
yan amuck the other morning, cat- 
apulting into the place and making it 
rock as if an earthquake had struck it, 
with plaster flying and the pictures 
falling off the walls. I was, eating 
breakfast down in the dining room 
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when downstairs bounced the stooges. 
“What in heaven’s name, Ted,” they 
inquired breathlessly, “did you do?” 


I SUPPOSE it’s just the stimulating 
effect of a bride giving a luncheon 
party that brought it out, but anyway 
Geneva Mitchell, who was there at the 
"uncheon which Claudia Morgan (now 
Mrs. Robert Shippee) and her mama, 
Mrs. Ralph Morgan, gave, let it be 
known that she is going to marry 
Lowell Sherman. Just when they 
haven’t decided. 

And it is said that Helene Costello, 
former wife of Sherman, but now mar- 
ried to somebody else, is planning to 
send Geneva her “Mrs. Lowell Sher- 
man” calling cards! 

Claudia is going to keep on with 
her stage work, and Robert Shippee, 
who, you remember, made those im- 
portant discoveries of old ruins, down 
in South America, when he flew his 
plane down there, is going to keep 
right on with his exploring. 

That was a patio party—and aren’t 
these patios being put to use nowa- 
days?—and a very pretty one, too. 

It’s where Claudia and Shippee were 
married, in front of a shrine out there. 

Helen Twelvetrees told us about 


_playing golf with her mother, who has 


lately come from the East, and who is 
a golf enthusiast and a skilled player. 

“T don’t play very well myself,” re- 
marked Helen, “but golf is like acting 
—even if you don’t make good at it, 
you always hang on, thinking that 
some day you will!” 


John MTiehle 


Betty Furness of RKO-Radio pictures, 

solves the problem of her perfume for 

evening and daytime by the use of a 
double bottle. 


Janet Beecher told of the fast one 
which Aline MacMahon pulled on the 
actor, who remarked  superciliously 
that “California is hopeless.” 

“Yeah?” said Aline. “Well, here’s 
what I think. California is depressed 
but not hopeless, while New York is 
hopeless, but not depressed!” 

Trial separations are so much the 
thing in Hollywood that Chic Chan- 
dler and his wife, Jean Fontanne, 
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decided to arrange one “just for fun.” 

And as it worked out it was a huge 
joke. Each night Chick returned home, 
ostensibly for something he had for- 
gotten—and then he neglected to leave 
again. 

But Chic says he learned about di- 
vorce lawyers from that. 

“In spite of the fact that it was 
really all a joke,’ he said, “I’ve re- 
ceived exactly seventeen and a half 
offers from various attorneys who 
want me to get a divorce. The half 
offer was a bargain—fifty per cent off 
if I would take prompt action.” 


Wee a thrill the socialite young 
ladies of Beverly got at the cock- 
tail party which Theodore Von Eltz 
and his lovely young wife gave! 

For there were a number of un- 
attached young movie bachelors there. 
And chief among them no less a per- 
son than Ronald Colman, who so sel- 
dom goes out, but who is a great frienl 
of Teddy’s. Then there were Sidney 
Blackmer, Reginald Sharland, Eddie 
Sutherland and Gavin Gordon. 

It was there that Charlie Ruggles 
delivered himself of one of those bright 
bon mots of his. Pauline Lord was 
asking him about a car with which he 
is having a lot of trouble lately. 
“What model is it?” she inquired. “It 


isn’t a model at all,” said Ruggles. | 


“Tt’s a horrible example!” 

We met Pert Kelton there, all dolled 
up in her riding habit, she having been 
galloping through the foothills round- 
about. 

“And I’ve got the right horse to- 
day,” she told us. 

“The right -horse?” we inquired. 

“Yes, you know I was stopped by a 
man day before yesterday, who said 
I was riding his polo pony, and I was, 
too! You see I visited the ranch of 
a friend of mine the other day, and 
saw a horse I took a great fancy to. 
It had been put to board there, my 
friend told me, by a man who couldn’t 
pay the bill, and he was sure, he said, 
that I could have the animal if I would 
pay the board bill. I took him. Next 
day while I was cantering along, a 
quite frantic looking man rushed out 
and told me I was riding his pony. It 
seems the horses looked alike, and I 
had been given the wrong one. I has- 
tened to make the exchange, you bet.” 


GENGer ROGERS giving up her 
whole Saturday afternoon, which 
was supposed to be devoted to Lew 
Ayres and golf, in order to give out 
interviews; Jane Baxter going about a 
lot with Brian Aherne; Nancy Car- 
roll’s shadow is still Van Smith; Bar- 
bara Robbins carrying around one of 
those cloth doggies, says he’s a stand- 
in for her pet Scottie, which is in a 
hospital; Will Rogers actually going to 
a party—the one which Helen Flint 
threw for the “Ah Wilderness” cast 
appearing at El Capitan Theatre; 
Heather Angel is the last person in 
the world you’d think would play polo, 
but she plays an excellent game, says 
authority Big Boy Williams; Dorothy 
Burgess renovating her swimming pool, 
and having a huge mirror installed 
in it, in order, she says, to perfect her 
diving form. (Pshaw, you know what 
we mean!) 


FOR YOUR LIPS 
FOR YOUR SKIN 


Deep thrilling temptation to other lips, this color which clings 
savagely to your own. The shades of SAVAGE lipstick are so 
truly exciting . . . pulse-quickening . . . intense . . . enchantment 
itself. SAVAGE is pure transparent color, utterly pasteless .. . 
color that clings to your lips . . . stays evenly fresh and smooth 
for hours... bewitching hours! Then... SAVAGE Cream Rouge 
to make your cheeks perfectly harmonious. its colors exactly 
matching the lure of your lips. 


.. and Savage Face Powder! 


Caressing as a beam of shimmering tropical moonlight . . . the 
new SAVAGE Face Powder makes your skin softer to touch. So 
feathery light . . . so smooth... so fine. .. SAVAGE clings to 
your skin hours after any other face powder would have disap- 


Savage Lipstick 
and Savage + 
Cream Rouge m~ 
come in four 

thrilling shades: 


Large Size Savage 
Lipstick in an 
exquisite silver case 


peared. Its enchantment lasts . . . softly thrilling ... inviting... 52 eas = 
its new shades and exquisite fragrance compelling allure! Four Ral Seven eilee : NATURAL o 
shades: Naturat (flesh) Brice, RacHEL, RacHEL (extra dark) goods counters. x BLUSH z 


SAVAG £ | 


Peiebeosd tC K FAG. Eo P.O. -W.-DUEYR ROUGE 


Oc AT ALL LEADING CRE 4 CENT STORES. 
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